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The Tale of my Exile 


CHAPTER I. 

THE VOYAGE INTO THE UNKNOWN 

TT was perhaps on the 11th of December of the 
yearl909,Thecehasbeenacomple(eo\erhaul 
of things during my twelve years' exile. Yet the 
changes outside are not so remarkable when com' 
pared to the change m my memory. This faculty 
seems to have fallen into a moribund condition 
and can only groan at its best All the past events 
have become there shadowy and uncanny ima- 
ges, as it were, parading in a drunken brain. Cer- 
tainly one must not expect from me any ordered 
narration of facts m (heir logical relation of time 
and place. So I beg to be excused at the very 
outset, if I happen to commit the blunder of pun- 
ishing jack for the crime of Peter. My only 
hope IS that 1 have Upen behind the curtain who 
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promises, in case of difficulty, to whisper ioudfy 
enough into my ears; and I on my side, promise 
to repeat then just what he says and not fabricate 
any thing out of my imagination. Therefore my 
readers are kindly requested to consider this tale 
of the Andamans as the joint utterance of two 
tongues and to take it from me that whatever I 
have isatd therein is true and pleasant — I have 
not transgressed (he injunctions of our Shastras 
by saying either the untrue or the unpleasant. 

While in the Ahpur Jail, we were lodged In 
the “Forty*four Degree”. The Alipur Jail of 
those days Ivas now been converted into the Presi* 
dency Jail, The other day on our return from 
the Andam.ins we could not recogniseour ancient 
bed of sorrows in its present transfigured aspect 
of prosperity. I said, we were m the ” Forty four 
Degree". This requires annotation, otherwise 
my innocent readers would not easily understand 
that the thing has no reference to any thermome- 
tric affair. ” Forty.four Degree" means a bar- 
rack of 44 cells. These cells, although contiguous 
to each other, have each its separate court-yard 
of about 3 or 4 cubits square surrounded on all 
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sides by walls. To each yard there is a door closed 
by a single wooden leaf. And in that leaf there is 
an eyelet set with glass through which the guards 
peep into the cage and observe the doings of the 
two-legged animal wilhm. Along the front of the 
row oficells runs another long yard which also in 
itb turn IS bounded by high walls. In this yard 
there is a sentry-box, that is to say, a small erec- 
tion like a wooden chariot where the guards 
take rest. It is here that the white sentry with his 
blood-red face saunters about, rifle on shoulder, 
and considers the whole world nothing more than 
a toy. And yet these kilted, helmeted, blue-eyed 
watchmen are not terrible things, they appear so 
only when looked at fi om a distance. I have made 
friends with them later on, handled them and 
found them to be as harmless as our tame 
and innocent 'Pussys. 

The first three or four cells of this “ Forty 
four Degree " are called condemned cells, that is 
to say, cells for prisoners condemned to death. 
I and Ullas were then booked to cross to the other 
shore of the world, with the halter round our 
necks. The order of execution was dangling over 
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our heads, like n dagger suspended with a 6nc 
thread The Appeal was. going on m the High 
Court U the judge wn:, jiist, we would have to 
be buried ah\e in the Andamans and if he was 
unjust we would ha\e to think of God and swing 
down from the gallows In either cise the result 
was almost the same All otjiers did the jute* 
teasing, walked about in the >ard outside at ba 
thing and meal tunc, and exchanged, behind the 
backs of the Duennas, a few stealthy glances or 
a still fewer jokts— at least, indulged m grinning 
at each other to tlieif hearts content But we two 
were considered already as mere birds of passage 
on (his earth and were deprived of these plea- 
sures Wc were shut up without work n ght and 
day , we had to do our bathing and eating in 
that closed and fenced court yard of 4 cubits 
squire The only hiiinaii beings w-e were allowed 
Jo *;ee werethebull likejiilorMr Hill a super- 
intendent whose "visilingbwerc few and far bet 
ween , Mr Wilshiw, the head warder, as worn 
out and utinl hloa>» is the gouty horse of a 
hackney coach and i jad policeman every three 
hours m turn As for natuml scenery there was (he 
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capivaling hUle bit o{ blue sky, the soothing yel- 
low and sun-hl tops of a few mango, jack, aswa- 
itha and pepoot trees peering over the walls 14 
cubit high and the free wanderings of birds and 
their unrestrained chn pings. We did not see 
green grass and blossoming flowers and things 
like them for seven months. Excepting once 
1 had not the opportunity to see or have the com- 
pany of a familiar and friendly soul in the 
course of my daily routine. But I was then comp- 
letely immeised in my Sadhana and so 1 could 
bear this deai th of love and affection, this famine 
to my eyes and ears. All suffering and sorrow 
glided down likewatei over an oily surface, none 
developed into a thorn and stuck into my bosom. 

Mr. Hill was a man of tough fibre and yet 
loved me much He would fain have rocked me 
in his arms as if I were a babe and would say 
“One cannot believe that this creature has done 
such a moiibtrous deed", A new Superintendent 
replaced him for a few days. He had read a letter 

written by me to my brother ( Aurobindo ) about 
spiritual things. So he got hold of me and insisted 
that I must give him Sadhana, I was in a fix. I 
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tried to make him understand m all possible \va>s 
that 1 was a raw novice m>self m these matters 
and had absolutely nothini; to Rive to others. But 
he would not be refused. He stuck to me for 
some time and then when he could not get round 
me, became iernbly wild with me. As for the 
head warder, Mr. Wilshaw, lie was bent upon 
discoursing to me on “the Supreme Father in 
Heaven ” and the "Repentance ol a Sinner. " / 
respected his undaunledperseveranceand listen* 
ed to him with the utter humility of a devotee, 

I did not want to wound his feelings by disclosing 
to him the sort of iconoclast to whom he was 
preaching the love of Christ. His father had been 
an Engineer who it appears used to boil old 
rusted nails m water and gu-e his children the 
iron iomc to drink, ft was not difHcuIt for me 
to understand after (his (he reason why the intcl* 
Ject of the son got s>o rusted. The man was a 
Quaker, absolutely simple but as great a bigot 
as could be in upholding «the sanctity of La»\. 

It was perhaps in the beginning of December 
that the death sentence upon me and Ulla^kar was 
commuted to transportation for life. That time 
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when I was about to die, I did not want to die. 
I prayed to God with m> heart and soul, “Give 
me back my life if only (Ins time, I can not now 
die at ease and m the plenitude of the bliss that 
lies m the emancipation from all bondage. '' The 
soul’s earnest desire does not go unfulfilled. It 
was perhaps why (he Lord heard me Death just 
grazed past me. Tiger-like it fell upon Clnru one 
day and earned him off ifrom my neighbouring 
cell. Another day the Bntish Lion came and 
broke Kanat's neck ; it came again some time 
after and swallowed my uncle, Satyen The De- 
vourer came close to me, smelt my limbs like a 
pet cat, went round roe and even prepared to 
pounce, but suddenly turned back and departed. 
Perhads its stomach was full, as it had already 
feasted upon three entire patriots. 

After theHigli Court judgment was gnen, we 
remained for about a fortnight in the Alipur 
Jail. Then came our turn to voyage into the un- 
known — to go to the Andamans. In the afternoon 
of the 11th of December, the ordinary convicts 
put on bar-fetters and, jmgling them like anklets 
started for Taktaghat to embark on S. S the 
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Maharnji. Eserything nasarran^edalso to lake 
us out in the aficrnoon, but /or some reason or 
other we were fed and in the usual manner put 
into our cells. But about 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
early morning there uasaliucand cry — “Gel up. 
Get up 1 Be ready. " Anti in that biting cold, 
with a cloth that barely reached our knees, a 
kitrln Viith half'slecves and aturban on, uccatne 
shivering in all our limbs and 5.al down in rows 
near the gate What a funny spectacle uc must 
Invc ofTered (hen f A wooden itciel dangling on 
to an iron ring round the neck,— just like the bell 
tint IS hung on to the neck of a bullock—, fellers 
on the legs and that apparel I We looked at each 
other's figure and could hardly conlain our laugh- 
ter. But v\c were still wilhm the jurisdiction 
of the prison and there was no means of throwing 
ourselves on tlic ground and letting out the sup- 
pressed sentiment 'with whichwe were burdened 
to suffocation 

Pleasure and pun in this world are a mere 
matter of circumstances. What is heait-rendmg 
pain m one set of circumstances, is exactly the 
pleasure that is desired in another set of circum- 
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stances. Take a boy of the Tagore family, Urim 
and tidy and finely costumed, pull him down 
from his motor cir and force on him those gro- 
tesque accoutrements in which we were, he will 
perhaps in shame and grief run straight to the 
Ganges and jump into Us waters to drown him- 
self. But for us, we were simply delighted with 
the thing, our soul was absolutely tired of the 
s.ame monotonous routine of remaining shut up, 
teasing jute, getting blows from the %v.arders and 
practising the austerity of forced silence. So even 
this masquerading, bemga new thing, was really 
delightful to us. This voyage into the trackless 
ocean, into the tvorld of topsy-tnrvydom seemed 
to us only a pleas.int picnic. 

When we came out of the prison, we saw 
aw’aiting us what looked like a Girls’ School omni- 
bus. The carriage had about the same dimen- 
^ sions, the shutters closing in on all sides in the 
same way, and while it moved on, U gave out a 
similar rumbling sound. We used to go to the 
Court in this very c.amage. We were then the 
go\PTnment's Zenana, more within the Purda 
and more invisible to the sun than the most 
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respectable hdies So we quietly got into that 
hole and uere locked in We dro\e touairds the 
jelly, our hearts swimming in gladness. There 
were mounted Policemen at! around On the foot 
•board, on the (op, on the sides of the carnage 
there were European sergeants The carnage 
dro%e on shaking the streets Something similar 
to what happens when a sodawater bottle issud* 
denly opened befell us when the carnage start- 
ed and our tongues, (ted for seven long months, 
found immediatel) full and free play Words 
suppre*>sed and stored up for such a long time be- 
gan to shoot up like 1 gushing fountain, paying 
no heed either to sequence or to sense 

When we reached the jetty there was yet 
some time for daybreak The Superintendent, Mr 
Emerson, wasthereslanding with his bike. Moun- 
ted policemen could be Seen m every direction 
We got on board the Maharaja, the ferry boat 
that was to carry us across the Black Waters 
Wc were shoved m within a hold in thei lower 
deck A long chain was 6aed on to the planl - 
mg of that room and handcuffs were attached 
to it at the mlervail of a j-ard orso All the seven 
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of US were made to sit down and were handcuffed 
m order. Then the door was locked and a sentry 
placed outside. Now, let me tell the names of 
these pioneer An daman-goers of the pioneer 
Bomb case. Their fame is, of course, already 
World-Wide and there is no necessity at all of 
gliding the gold or painting the lily. They were 

1. Sri Barindra Kumar Ghose 

2. Sri Ullaskar Datta 

3. Sri Hem Chandra Das 

4. Sn Hnshikesh Kanjilal 

5. Sri Indu Bhushan Roy 

6. Sn Bibhuti Bhushan Sarkar 

7. Sn Abinash Chandra Bhattacharyya 

As soon as the door was locked and we w ere 
left alone, the whole place became a regular pan- 
demonium. In that queer position, with the hand- 
cuffb on and lying on the floor aslant on one side, 
some burst out m song, others raised a tremen- 
dous storm of talk and chatter, others again shook 
the entire ship with their sallies of jokea and 
peals of laughter. What a dm it wa", what a row I 
But it bore good result* The Captain of the ship, 
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behind in all that. Both of them matched each 
other most perfectly. Grief and sorrow could not 
many way approach the place where these two 
happened to be present. One song followed an- 
other in a continuous stream. Words that were 
shut up so long began to gush out interminably 
like firew orks. So long as we have our teeth, we 
do not understand their value. We did not know 
before what a relief it is to talk to men. 

• We did not know so many things and we 
learnt so manv thlng^ during these long years 
m whicli we had tolead tfie life of a shuttle buffet- 
ted and bv ui^ed at evec^ turn. The sort of woild- 
ly knowledge and experience that most of us 
hid w lb not much gre Iter than what the simian 
allies of Sri K.unchandra possessed. I should, 
of course, nuke an exception in favour of Hem 
da, who Ind wife and children, had had dealings 
with police people in connexion with his service 
and who wis, as it were, furnaced and ham- 
mered into a man. 

Thus singing and chatting and playing and 
joking we 1 lunched for our unknown Isle. We 
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like a beautiful face half-hidden behind (he veil. 
And time and anon, I andBibhuti and Induand 
UHasdn would take a spnng, even with the fetters 
on, and try to catch a sight of the thing that mere 
eyes could hardly embrace. 

At about two o'clock the door opened and 
some people entered, like pilgrims to Jugger- 
nath, with bundles and baggages and baskets. 
What was the mailer ’ We learnt that they were 
Bhandans (stewards) and came to distribute 
fried oats, chuda, chilli and salt among us. So 
we must live on chuda \ Heavens, what a stag- 
gering blow it was ! We asked the time and (hey 
said it was two o'clock in the afternoon. We 


were diimb-founded. We thought it was nine 
o’clock in the morning. We were so much taken 
up with our conversation that we had Jost all 


sense of time. None noticed when and how the 
hours had slipped by without givmg us (he feast 

intimation. All on asitdden\ol(eyedoutthe inter 

mmable cry, " Have chuda,” “ Hare c/ihla ” ! 
What the deuce did they mean ? Were rre horses 
or were BhojPar Daruanc that ue should 

that sort 0/ thing 
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arc ONil shipcd I iirther to llie south of the 
South Anchm in there is i small ishncl, cilled 
the Riitimil Isle Round iboul these four there 
lie scittercd innumcnbic ^jroups of dimiiiutnc 
ishnds it \m 1I be sufficient to name some of the 
important ones imong them To the west coast 
of the North and the Middle Andaman there is the 
Infen icw Uhnd iiid near the east coast of the 
South Andamm there arc the Havelock Island 
and the Archipthjjo 

The Nortli Andaman is 51 miles in length, 
the Middle Andaman 59 miles, the South Anda- 
man 49milcs and Rutland onl) 11 miles T^ese 
four form the Gre it Andaman About 28 miles 
to the south of thu group lies the Little Anda* 
mill which IS 30 miles m length and 17 miles 
in breadth 

All the islands are full of lulls and fo« 
rests The land is stony and jet it is so beauti- 
ful It his veiled half its limbs with its wood- 
land li esses and Ins lialf submerged itself in 
the bosom of its lover, the wild and erratic sea 
One docs not know when did the lady descend 
for the first time to take her bath. Her bath- 
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ing ffame has not ended even to*day. Her pit- 
cher has perhaps floaU*d away over the dark 
waves, but the hiU-giil is too busy with her play 
to take note of the thing ! 

The highest peak of these hills is in North 
Andaman. It is called the Saddle Mountain and 
has a height of 3000 ft. 

The play of the siv seasons here is very cha- 
racteristic. The rams are almost always a com- 
mon factor. The only other prominent season is 
the summer. One can hardly detect when and 
how the rest of the seasons peep and pass off 
stealthily betore or behind those two. All the 
seasons are more oi less damp with the ram ex- 
cepting the summer and the few months of 
the temperate »vinter. Sometimes it is one con- 
tinuous menace of masses o! pitch-dark clouds ; 
at other times it is an alternate play of rain and 
sunshine — like the mingled tears and laughter 
of a wilful woman. Before, the ram con- 
tinued for 8 months but now the period has 
become shorter, after the forests have been 
cleared to some extent. Altogether, there is no 
fixity about the seasons. All of them run into 
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CicU ollici anil o'l-j a iiu»t kA)c«diiti.<jpic jpcc* 

Uctc. 

The d^fl. ujlrr» ol llir tea Iu\c clrfl Ihc 
•iidc-1 ol lliis Milk) ttuudland iit all tJirrclion* 
atu) 1 u\r (onnrd muuitirrablc clii incK into tt. 

Mil h ic ulnn Hit tvalcr jjoe* Oul witli 
tlic ebb title j id M itulatM lui foimrf a \cr> 
cuii^cntjl huinc m llii» place Tlic anijio tif 
miisipjiloc'* that earn Hut dlsea^e arc mmpl) 
mctlctilibU riieit i> 4 -jictic' of ino«jiiilc»t» 
uliitli arc ^cr) itian^jc to look ii md i» btji a« 
up den Tlic) lUnd on llitif Ion;! and hnkj 

and xuin;; cntitmmll) itn! »wn;» <io fast 
tint the) n't hifilN vimIi’c 'Ji»»ijniloc> ind 
\tiiall flu» arc >o afnnnljnl m Hie fo'e>t l!n| 
it H iiolp»nl)U tor 111) liiiunn bciny to re- 
tnani tlicrc for my IciiRlh «l tune, llesidci, tlictr 
ire Irich-^ <*f "hicli an) nutiibcr can be seen 
on lenc^ iil grass and /Caefm bushes They 
icimin hold n wli-n llic sun shines Hut a Iitlle 
shower Is siifruiiiit to iiuite then out in hun- 
drctli; thev sail) forth if they get onl> the 
smell of mill, Ihes drop on Ins head from ahoi. c. 
The biggest centipede that is found here 
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and also wild deer, j ickils and dogs liave been 
brouglit over and d )iTiiciIed Tliese also, like us, 
have been transported for all their life Fero- 
cious anim ds, such is the tiger and the bear, do 
not exist here at all As for the creatures that peo- 
ple the ocean, there is an infinite variety of them 
— conc/i, oister, snaif, the run bow cofouced for- 
loise— what stringe forms and vvhat vaiiegated 
colours • There is a kind of fish which has ex- 
actly the face of a horse, another which has the 
bill of a crow, and >el another — the bladder fish 
—which looks like a human head There is the 
“badmash* (rogue) fish with the appearance 
o! a shark and the jetty Bth, hke a bit of Jj?n- 
pid ice The shankar fish is also abundant, 
Its till inakesa very good whip It can with a blow 
of its tail cut open the flesh and break the bone 
The bladder fish, when frightened swells up, 
looking like a dccipilaled human head and pufi, 
out jets of water from its mouth and stares U|th 
its e>es wide open There is anntlier kind of fi»h 
which m fright, throws out some inkj substance 
to make the water turbi i and escapes 

The place is not rich in natural products 
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Port Blair and the Nicobars grow mainly coco- 
nut trees The forests grow also Sal, Garjau, 
Padouk, Coco and other trees which yield good 
timber. This and coconuts are the principal ar- 
ticles of trade Only a small portion of this 
woody country is inhabited by men and under 
cultivation and that is Port Blair. The Govern- 
ment IS now trying to have small establishments 
here and there in the Middle and the North 
Andaman The rest of this archipelago is co- 
vered with dense and almost impenetrable fo- 
rests The forest Department has marie a sur- 
vey of these forests and has prepared maps and 
charts These show the number ol trees m each 
square mile, the location of all waterfalls and 
basins Most of therti have been drawn by 
Hemda. 

The Government has a monopoly of an- 
other trade article, which is called the Edible 
Bird s Nesl The swift is a small bjick bird 
which prepares, with a sahva-like secretion 
from its mouth, a kind^f white nest The Edible 
Bird’s Nest is a mediCine for nervous debility 
It IS something like white wax, has no taste 
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and IS taken v\ilh milk There is a great demand 
for it m Chim and in Rangoon 

The first use of the Andamans as a penal 
settlement dates, from the Sepoy Mutiny Its 
history, previous to that event, is quite uncertain 
and vague 

The name Andamans is found in the writ* 
mgs of the Arabian travellers, of Marco Polo, 
Nicolo Conti and others The Fourth Regula- 
tion of 1797 gave the Nizamat Adalat the power 
to transport prisoners At that time, the places 
for transportation were Singapore, Penang, 
Malaca, Tenasserim, and others The first at- 
tempt to convert the Andamans into a penal 
settlement w as made in 1788 89 under the direc- 
tion of Engineer Colebrooke and Captain Blair 
The penal settlement was twice established, first 
m the Chatham Isle of the South Andaman and 
then m the Cornwallis Port of the North Anda- 
man, but on both the occasions it had to be 
given up, ns man could not live m such unheal- 
thy places After the Mutiny Dr F Mouat came 
and recommended the Chatham Isle for keeping 
prisoners So in 1858 thenew Settlement wasstar- 
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ted With rebel prisoners; ordinary prisoners be^jaii 
to be lodged here from 1863. In 1870 Colonel 
Henry Mm had thejungles and forests cleared, the 
ditches filled up and thus made the place tolera* 
bly healthy. Some 1 3000 male prisoners and from 
700 to 800 female prisoners are kept here usinlly. 
The free population numbers about 2000. 

The natives of thc::>c islands are a wild and 
aboriginal people. They remain naked and are 
called Jarraviallah. They arc perfect marks* 
men in archery and shoot down mtn with arrows 
wheiie\'er they happen to meet one. Like the 
Semau^ tribe of Malay, the Jarrns are short in 
stature, black m complexion, hive small and 
well-shaped ears and possess close-cropptd but 
curly hair. There is a tall-statured and long- 
haired section of the Jarras which is found, 
It appears, in the Rutland and the Interview 
Isle. Perhaps they are products of a mixture 
with some other tribe The Jarras generally are 
4i ft high, remain naked, have almost no beard 
and mark their forehead with a tattoo point. 
They paint all their limbs with white and red 
earth. Their food is fish, tortoise, honey and 
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(cd with rebel prisoner*; ordinarj' prisoners l)e;*an 
to be lo<lgcd here from 1863. In 1870 Colonel 
Henry Man had the jungles and forests clc.ired, the 
ditches filled up and thus in.idc the place tolera* 
bly healthy. Some 13000 male prisoner* and from 
700 to 800 female prisoners are kejit here usually. 
The free population numbers about 2000. 

The natives of these islands are a wild and 
aboriginal people. They remain n.iked and are 
called Jarraicatlah. They .ire perfect marks* 
men in archery and shoot dou n men with arrows 
whenes'er they happen to meet one. Like the 
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it appears, in the Rutland and the Interview 
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4i ft. high, remain naked, have almost no beard 
and mark their forehead with a tattoo point 
They paint all their hmbs with white and red 
earth. Their food is fish, tortoise, honey and 
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Wild fruits.. They are a race of fighters. There 
is no escape from their hands when once they 
fi\ tiie arrow to their 6 ft long bow of hard 
wood. They come so silently and stealtliily, like 
a wild b^asi, that they do not attract any atten- 
tion. Thfy .observe from a distance and shoot 
the arrow with an unerring aim. There has 
been no tiuce as yet between them and the En- 
glish. They remain away in the forests from 
feai of rifles and guns. They come now and 
then near the skirts and when they have taken 
then toll ot one or two victims are diiven off 
again. They are a monogamous race. They are 
\ery skilful in swimming. Their population is 
about 8 to 10 thousand. 

Five ye ITS alter the establishment of the 
settlement at Poit Blair, a band of these savages 
came to be tamed by the English. These are 
no longer called Jiirras, but Janglis ( Savages ) 

real /nrrns never fail to kill them even, if 

once they see them. The Government has crea- 
ted some barracks for them. These Janglis come 
to the barracks with honey, tortoise-shells, sea- 
shelU, conches, oysters and various other forest 
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and sea products, which they gather in their 
roamings. The munshi ot the barracks gives, 
them tobacco, tea, sugar, glass-beads or what- 
ever they choose to have in return for their 
articles, winch he then stocks in the godown 
for sale or sends to the show room. They re- 
main for 8 or 9 days and when they have suffi- 
ciently rested, go out again to scour the forests. 
The men pul on a tengnlt (a band of cloth), 
3 or 4 inches wide. The women wear leaves and 
sometimes aUo a kind o! frilled bark or plaited 
fibres of some trees,. This latter is of course the 
sign of growing civilisation. I have seen sfnall 
boys and girls m the b.irracks whose fathers 
were Oonyas or even Sahebs. Tliere was a girl 
— most probably issue of a European father 
— who was so pretty that she did not at all 
look like a Jangh. Very often she used to throw 
off her clothes and other viseless trappings of 
civilisation and run away to roam in the forests 
<is slie pleased. She could not abandon her wild 
nature of a free bird in the free sky. 

Their language is not understandable. It 
has a nasal twang and is not at all rich in voca- 
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bulary. They have a veiythm voice. They nalu. 
rally possess, the sharp contralto that ( European ) 
ladies take so much pains to master and at- 
tain. 

The Barrack of the jangits is near the 
Shore Point and there is a hospital for them 
which lb near the Haddo station. Till now two 
Jangh women have learnt English and have 
become Christians. One of (hem is the matron 
of the hospital and the other is the female com- 
panion of (he Chief Commissioner's wife. 


CHAPTER III. 

A bOUVEY OF TUE ShTTLEMEKT 

I have Ined to give a general idea of w hat sort 
of a thing Uie Prison-Khiid is m itself. I will 
now describe first the outside arrangements con- 
nected with the prison. The S. S. Maharaja 
goes to Calcutta at the intera'al of forty days to 
bring the comicls. During these forty days it 
goes once to Madras and twice to Rangoon. A 
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coniffjnment t*r'pJtche<l frotn Ofcutl^ mi) con* 
l»owc\er, nf llcnpli, A^'^tiicK*, PiJnj4\»J, 
HnuitMihiMj, 0nri>4ati(l M u!'^<recnn\ict« Of- 
dinar) pruonctxon lUtirariual arc landed al first 
m the Quarantine Camp, near IfopeToun This 
campis juM l>e1ov^ Mount Harttct and U»t\ctiArKc 
of a cnnvict Compounder and a con wet jamndar. 
When a fresh lutch i\ tii here, no other prisoners 
areadnuUeil The hitch remains shut up in this 
phcc for tuo lAcels. Tins is to promt pbRuc 
or an) co itaj»io»s disease from enterini* Port 
Hlair. Tlie prisoners Imr t a he doun and sleep 
alt these cli)*s with their fellers and other para- 
pharmln exacllj as the) come Thej arc also 
pocn from lime to lime liKhl work, such as 
mowing the grass and sweeping the roads 

On ttic IClh da) the prisoners arc remoaed 
from the Plague Camp to Ihc prison The 
march to llic prison is a real sight to see IJun- 
dies and beddings arc on licnt hacks and <!ou- 
bled up bodies, Ihc fellers jinghng lit e anklets 
on the legs, -sll lUc e)Cs jiwd slanwg 

with fear. The miscrablcs trudge along row 
alter row. In front mtl behind the rcd-lurbancd 
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and SO on. Those \vho are given oihgnnding 
bid adieu to sleep for that night. They arc fortu- 
nate who get the work of a water-earner or 
sweeper or rope-maker and heave a sigh of re- 
lief. But those who get coir-pounding are in a 
slate of suspense, as it were, between life and 
death. For cotr-pounding although a lighter 
task than oil-gtinding \s sUU not quite easy. 

The convicts in this way, either m happi- 
ness or m sorrow, serve each his term of punish- 
ment and one day come out of the prison for 
a freer life outside. Then they arc no longer 
the ran , timid and simple souls of old. They hai e 
suffered much, they haie cheated .and been 
cheated much, they have been trained m the 
hands of expert and veteran jall-birds. So e\en 
if they are not perfect rogues yet, they have 
made immense progress towards that ideal. 

The day before they are released from the 
prison, a telephone is sent to the Aberdeen sla- 
tion and one Tindal with four or file Petty 
Officers arrives to take charge of them. The con- 
victs come from the Indian prisons with dhoU, 
ktirta and (urban Thev enter the Andaman 
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prison with shorts, kurla and /o/>i And when 
they are let off for settlement life they put on 
their old suit again and thus get back their old 
status The chief overseer of the prison, the 
jailor, Mr. Barry, and the gate-keeper hand over 
totlieTindaloulsidc these 70or 80 convicts form- 
ing one batch along uilh their beddings, utensils 
and clotlies So soon as th s js done, once 
more the crv of the guards — "Two by twos", 
"Stand up" and so on— startles and terrifies 
the poor creatures and once more they are dri- 
ven, with baggage on their backs, to a Taf>oo 
or station outside Here orders of the higher 
authorities are alreadj secured on the pre- 
vious day and accordingly the Munshi and 
the Jamadar divide the whole batch into groups 
of 10 or 12 and send each to its assigned place. 

Port Blair is divided into four Districts, (1) 
the Ross District, (2) the Eastern District, (3) 
the Western District and (4) the Jail District 
The Ross Isle is the chief town and therefore 
forms a district by itself The Eastern District 
has the following stations: Aberdeen, Phcenix 
Bay, Middle Point, Navj Baj, Paharh Gaon 
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and Haddo. The special works that are given 
lo Aberdeen convicts are road-making, goods- 
lading at the Jetty, stone-breaking and sweeping. 
They are also engaged m the Engineering Go- 
down and in the coconut file. Phcenix Bay has 
a large workshop which manufactures various 
articles from iron, brass, conch-shells, tortoise 
shell and wood. Some three to four hundred 
people are engaged here. Besides this there are 
also dll the usual works, such as sweeping, road- 
making, and other things. The Middle Point is 
named by the convicts cltholdan. The con- 
victs of this place have to do the usual works 
and besides some have to go and work in 
the garden and the Engineering Godown at 
Haddo. There are laige vegetable gardens and 
fruit-gardens at Navy Bay. The convicts here 
have to do also rep.iir works at the embank- 
ment. The convicts of Paharh Gaon come 
to assist in these works at Navy Bay and also 
go to the forests to cut canes. There is also a 
big hospital at Haddo. 

The stations in the Western District are 
Chatham, Shore Point, the Janglt Barrack, 
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Dundas J’omt, Viper, Wimbcrleygunj, Kalalang 
and Biratang, Chatham is famous for ils Sav^* 
mill. All the timbers of the Andaman Forest 
Department are sawed here by machine and 
plank's, rafters and beams arc made out of tlicm. 
Shore Point has a fisli*gang and a coconut-gang. 
There is also an Liigmcering Godown here. The 
Jangli Barrack has already l>cen described in 
connexion with the sa\.ige tribes of the Anda- 
mans. Dundas Point is famous for its brick- 
kiln. Sonic hundreds of comicls work here. 
Viper IS thcChiif-Toun of the Western District, 
The District OHiccr has Ins Coiul and b.sngnlow 
here. The chief woiks here are connected with 
the vegstible g»rd( n, the ptaj -ground, the Hos- 
pital, the JetiN flic and also bimboo .ind cane 
cutting. At Wmibcrlcjgiiiig there is. a curd-house 
jnd a fuel Ide. The jiiri'diction of the Forest 
l^cpartnient begins from tins pkacc .and continues 
up to Biralang. Kalitang is in the midst of the 
jleep* forest. Here is the lea garden of the re- 
riniilablc manager Mr. Minlo. Hus place is a 
terror to the con\icts, lor the work m tlic tea 
garden IS most dilhciiU. Uaratang lies still fur- 
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Ihcr in the heart of the forest and is the clncf 
centre of the' Forest Department. 

A station means a block of 6 or 7 barracks. 
Each station is in charge of a convict Jamadar 
and a convict Munshi. A convict becomes by 
gradual promotions in the course of JO or 12 
years a Jamadar. He then gets a red badge to 
which is attached a brass plate uilh the word 
Jamadar inscribed on »t. This he shngs across his 
shoulder, like the sacred thread. The Jamadar 
gets a salar) of Rs. 8 a month and aI»o daily 
ration. Under the Jamadar is the Tindal who has 
ablack and red badge nith a brass plate mark- 
ing the designation of Uis position. Under each 
Jamadar there are- 4 or ^ Tindals. Uiidcr the 
Tindal is the Ptlly Oflictr who has only a 
black badge and no brass pkite. Thqre are some 
20 to 25 Pettj Officers in each station. 

One barrack can coiiUuii 60 to 70 convicts. 
U is a wooden construction with tiled roof. 
The floor is made of planks that rest upon pos/s 
and IS a little high above the ground. It has no 
wall, but instead a trelhs-work of wood on all 
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Sides. In that room the convicts spread their 
bed of gunny and blanket side by'side in three 
or four rows and he down. There is a water 
closet on one side. Each batrack has (wo lights. 
There are four Petty Officers and a Jamadar at 
the head Sometimes a simple Tmdal does the 
watching along with the Petty officers. Each 
has to watch for three hours in turn. The bar* 
rack IS closed exactly at nighl*faJI. But the real 
closing IS at 8 o'clock, when the time is announ* 
ced by gtTn*6re. After this, no one can go out. 
There are two roll*calU, one just at nighSfall 
and the other at 8. 

Early in the morning there is another roll* 
call. The Tmdal comes followed by .all the 
petty Officers .and giies the order, *‘Si| up, e.ich 
on his bed”, and then they march down the 
ro^^s and do tlic counting, as of a flock of sheep. 
Tlicreiipon the convicts come out and Biiish 
their morning tailcfle. There are several vats 
which tlie walct-camcrs fill with “sweet w’ater” 
toilin'’ duimg the whole day. "Sweet” how- 
ever does not inein tint the water is scented and 
sugared. This is a land of salt water and so 
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sweet water (mithapim) means nothing but 
dnnkmg water. Each convict has to go with 
an iron can to a water-earner who doles out 
the water in a small tin-mug. 

Then again they are made to sit down two 
by two. The poet Shelley wrote Love’s Philo- 
sophy tn which he said, " Nothing in the 
world IS single." In Port Bhir the Petty Offi- 
cers and TmdaU are ever eager to demonstrate 
this Love’s Philosophy by sheer blows. One 
has to hear at all sorts of hours, m the day and 
in the night, when one is up and when one is 
down, this eternal cry, "Be in couples". If 
you rebel, you have forthwith the bludgeon on 
your back or belly or some appropriate place or 
other These people are such expert mathemati- 
cians that they cannot count unless the men 
sit m couples They are proceeding wilh the 
counting marvellously enough, shouting at the 
top of their voice "one, two, three" but slid- 
denly if at the end of the 10th pair they come 
across a poor fellow sitting alone and single all 
IS thrown into cpnfusion Blows and kicks are 
showered profusely upon the miserable sinner 
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until he IS paired uuh somebody. The count* 
mg then begins agiiii afresh. 

The convicts of all the barracks are gather- 
ed together in this morning review. And when 
the “ all right ’’ report !•» given, the Jiinadar and 
the Mnn'.Iii divide them in hies in accordance 
with the works of the Station. That is to sis, 
the Jaimdir separates ,a group of some 10 or 12 
from one side of the entire lot m review and 
hands them over to the charge of, say, the Engi- 
neering Poreinan. The Miin'ln notes the flung 
downiinmedi itelj And llusis called the P.W. D. 
File. Again some thirty are taken out .and 
.are given over to the man in cliarge of the gar- 
den. The Munshi as usual makes a note in Ins 
book. And this is the Garden File, Now the 
men-iii charge tike their respective groups to 
the various centres of work, apportion to each 
individual liis work and keep Imn engaged till 
10 o’clock After 10, there is again the commo- 
tion of “falling in , of counting and recount- 
ing and of returning to the Station. At the Sta- 
tion the jamadar counts again and receives back 
his charge. Then follows bathing and dinner 
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and rest up to 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Then one has again to be present at the fihng, 
to group under hts Ttndal or Petty OfTicer and 
start,for the work. The dismissal comes at about 
4 or 5 o’clock. At five all the men sit down 
for meal in a long hne» each with a plate and a 
cup ( ball ) in front. Till night'falt one is allow- 
ed to walk near about (he station and talk 
and make merry free!). 

The time from after the morning meal at 10 
till the files go out in the afternoon is the moment 
for the gunja-smoker to have a secret puff or two. 
It is the auspicious hour for the gambler. It is 
then that the money-seeker gets his opportunil> 
of earning, by fishing, gathering betel in the fo- 
rest, and by a thousand other devices This is 
also the time when the men flock round the par- 
ticulai divinity whom they want to propitiate — 
whether it be the Jamadar or the Munshi, or the 
Tindal or the Ration-mate, each now receives 
his quota of worship m the shape of flattery and 
other offerings from his group of proteges ‘ 
There IS no work on Sunday. One has only 
to clean and sweep the place about the station 
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until he IS paired with somebod}'. The count- 
ing then begins again afresh. 

The convicts of all the barracks are gather- 
ed together m this morning review. And when 
the “ all right " report is given, the Jamadar and 
the Mnnshi divide them in files in accordance 
with the works of the Station. Tint is to sav, 
the Janndar separates a group of some 10 or 12 
from one side of the entire lot in review and 
hands them over to the charge of, say, (he Engi- 
neering Foreman. The ^Illn«hl notes the thing 
down immediately. And (hisiscalled (he P.W. D. 
File. Again some thirty are taken out and 
are given over to the mm m cliarge of the gar- 
den. The Munshi as u>ual makes a note in Ins 
book. And this is the Garden File, Now the 
men-iii-clnrge like their respective groups to 
the various centres of work, apportion to each 
individual lus work and keep him engaged till 
10 o’clock. After 10, there is again the commo- 
tion of "falling 111 ", of coutiftng and recount- 
ing and of returning to the Station. At the Sta- 
tion the Jamndar counts again and receives back 
his charge. Tlien follows Inflimg and dinner 
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and rest up to 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 
Then one has again to be present at the filing, 
to group under hi<5 Tindal or Petty Officer and 
start^for the work. The dismissal comes at about 
4 or 5 o'clock. At five all the men sit down 
for meal in a long hne, each with a plate and a 
cup ( bati ) in front. Till nighl-fall one is allow- 
ed to walk near about the station and talk 
and make merry freelj. 

The time from after the morning meal at 10 
till the files go out in the afternoon is the moment 
for the gunja-smoker to have a secret puff or two. 
it IS the auspicious hour for the gambler. It is 
then that the money-seeker gets his opportunity 
of earning, by fishing, gathering betel in the fo- 
rest, and by a thousand other devices. This is 
also the time when the men flock round the par- 
ticulai divinit} whom they want to propitiate — 
whether it be the Jamidar or the Munshi, or the 
Tindal or the Ration-mate, each now receives 
his quota of worship in the shape of flattery and 
other offerings from his group of proteges. ‘ 
There is no work on Sunday. One has only 
to clean and sweep the place about the station 
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for an hour or two tn the morning. You may be 
down on your bed the whole day. Or >f you like 
you may try to gain the good graces of the offi- 
cer m charge of your barrack by offering him 
sweet words or still sweeter coins and go o\er 
to some other station to see a friend of yours. 

This IS m general terms the life outside the 
prison. 


CHAPTER IV 

the beoinkinqs op the cellular life 

O UR ship arrived in the harbour. On the 
north lay the Ross Isle, on the south 
the Aberdeen Jetty and the Cellular Jail looming 
like a huge fortress, on the east Mount Harriet 
with its green luxuriance and on the west the 
infinite perspectue of the sea. Where did we 
come at last to anchor in this shoreless ex- 
panse? Should we, when we had lost all 
tnoormgs, find ourselves always thus again 
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ashore ’ Perhaps it rvas not the harbour tliat 
we sought for and yet Nature appeared there in 
«ich a beautiful and captivating aspect I The 
Ross Isle looks from the bosom of the harbour 
hke a veritable landscape painting. On the 
hill-side at various levels lies in natural negh- 
gence, as it were, the red and the white build- 
uigs intermixed with the green of the trees and 

cu u'^*' seen 

Shillong from a distance may form an idea of 

the picture. The only difference is that in the 
present case there is the profuse abundance of 
the liquid blue round about the hills, the pas 
sionate heaving o( the naked bosom of the 
wild sea. The sombre Jetty touches the waters 
of the Ross Above, the buddings rise, tier upon 
tier, along a meandering path and half-vcil 
themsebes in the woods. At the top ,s .u 
Bangalow of the Chief Commissioner, of which 
the red-tiled root cm be noticed from a H,. 
lance The Union Jack flies over the place and’ 
IS taken down only when the official is abse„i 
There ,s a barrack of British troops m th’ 
western corner of the Ross, almost in the em! 
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brace of tbc sea. A sfcy-scraping post is planted 
here which carries a red flajj al tlic top when- 
e\*er it is, required to announce the coming m 
of a steamer. Also it is meant to be decorated 
With festoons of flags and ensigns on .nl! State 
occasions such as (he cctebrafion of flic king's 
birthday. 

The highest peak in (he Andamans is nam- 
ed Mount Harriet. It is the summer residence, 
(hat IS to say, the Simla HdK of Die archipeJego 
There arc man) [JangaIott> on the fop of tin's 
hill. The Chief Commissioner and other offi- 
cials come here and spend some wteks during 
the hottest part of the summer or w henever they 
arc in any way iiKln>|>oscd. When we were m 
the Aiuhmans we found the State prisoners of 
Manipur kept here. ThcGomnnitiil had granted 
them free lodgings and even luuls, .ilMimonthly 
allowance and daily ration. Tlicy were released 
later on by tlie King's IVoclam.-ilioii on the 
occasion of (lie I’cacc ccfchration, .Mount Har- 
riet is all co\'cred with dense woods. It seems 
as jf a shaggy bear is steeping quietly^ hiding jti 
munle within its paws. The woods ha\*c in 
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buiHe places the deepest blue colour, at other 
places where there are neem and bamboo and 
tamarind trees they look like a mosaic of light 
yellow and again in some places they are red 
with the copper-coloured leaves. A stream has 
burst open the hard bosom of the rocks and 
flows down like a current of silver. It embraces 
the foot of the hill and trips forward with a 
gurgling music to meet the ocean. 

A steam launch dragged a lighter for ns and 
lay by the ship. The Senior Medical Officer, 
the Jailor and various other officers came and 
went away. All around there was rushing and 
whirling of motor boats, canoes, lighters and 
steam-launches. Now, before 1 proceed Further 
i should give here some idea of the Cellular Jail, 
othcrw’ise my innocent readers might lose them- 
selves in a i.'ibynntli of confusion m trying to 
follow me. 

Picture ihc Jail as a sort ot map m the 
centre of which there is a point. This point 
represents a three-stoned pillar or minaret. It 
IS the Central Tower or Goomit. The circum- 
ference of a circle drawn round this centre re- 
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presents, the outer wall of the J nl From the 
Central Tower se\en straight lines oi radii are 
drawn m different directions to join the cifcum* 
fcrencc These se\en radii represent the seven 
blocks of the prison Like the Central Tower, 
the blocks also have all three stones. In each 
stor> there is i suite of some twenty or thirty 
rooms Each room has a door closed by iron 
bars ontyi "»th no door leaf. On the back of the 
rooiUi at a lieight of 4 cubits and a half, there 
lb a smab window, closed also with iron rails 
two inches apart Of furniture in the room 
there is a tow bedstead 1 cubit and a half wide 
;ind in one corner an earthen pul painted with 
lar. One must have a most vigilant sleep on such 
bed, otherw ise am the least careless tuna w ould 
land the sleeper witli a bang on the floor. And 
the tarred poi is a most marvellous invention to 
pjHCc cquuiimit> of soul with regard to 
snielli for it is the .vater-closel and one has 
to share merrib its dclichlful comnanv during 
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in all 84 people sinre iinooR tliem^clves this 
pleasing duly <jf p^vMng i sleepless night There 
isa sentry m the Ctnfnl To«cr «ho motes hke 
some phnetary ho<Iy contintnlly up and doun 
the stones W Jitn he comes near a block the 
uarder mi watch Ihtrt shouts md reports “20 
cells licked, four warders, all right V<iw, 
there ■ no lose lost heUscen the sentry and the 
wardir Itccausc it the warder happens to sit 
doutJ or place h»s hiifern on the i^round, 
the sentrv is sure to ttporl the matter and get 
him punished bu the poor u-arder, in his fearful 
anxielv to svm the favour of the sentry saktb, 
takes recourse to so many tricks and contrivan- 
ces and gestures ami lilitodes that eien half of 
them, had they been known to Menaka, Ram 
bha and the other courtesans of Paradise, would 
have been quite snfncient to annihilate the 
whole race of the Mums and Rtshis 

Each block has a large courtyard in front 
And each courtyard has a workshop where the 
prisoners wwk during thedaj On one side there 
IS also a cistern about 1 cubit wide and 10 
cubits long to hold water and near bv a latrine 
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made of corrugated iron. There is a pumping- 
machine outside the jail m the garden near the 
sea and a little farther a huge cistern. This cistern 
IS filled With sea-water by the pump. That water 
is again earned by means of pipes to the several 
smaller cisterns inside the seven blocks. This wa- 
ter IS meant for bathing and washing. Drinking- 
water is supplied from a pipe near the Central 
Tower. The water-carriers of eacli block take the 
tweet water from there and store m tins and 
buckets. 

Surrounded with policemen and sentries 
we descended from the ship and took our seat 
in the lighter. Then the steam launch carried us 
towards the Aberdeen Jetty. We landed here 
and started in marching order up the steep 
slope — like a her^ of camels — bowing down 
under both a physical and a mental weight and 
dragging our fetters always on our legs. We ar- 
rived, almost falling prostrate at the huge gate 
of the Cellular. We passed by the offices and 
godowns that were on either side of tlie gate. 
We crossed the, outer gate and then the inner. 
Here the gate-keeper counted and Enrolled us 
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and then finally we entered info this strange 
hire/n The account which was thus opened in 
onr namei,, uas to be closed only after 12 years. 
We were bmished indeed, even as Sri Ram 
Chandra, ^Mth this advantage on our side that 
we had no faithful Sita Devi to cook our food 
Neither had we a docile and devoted brother 
like Lnkahman nor the army of monkey friends 
to secure us ripe plantains Besides, Sri Ram 
Chindra was punished only with simple de- 
portation whereas our fate was to undergo 
rigorous imprisonment So if the sheer weight 
of punishment were taken into consideration we 
should stand as far bigger avatars than Ram 
Chandra Jf anybody does not admit this, I 
would carnestl) request him to pay a \isit to 
Mr Barry s kingdom and So the oil grinding 
and coir pounding for a week only One week 
would be sufficient to make him feel what an 
other a%atar felt on the cross If he remained two 
years he would begin to grow his wisdom tooth 
anew And if he could pas:* twehe jean* he would 
be disabused of all doubts ns to w hether by beat- 
ing an nss you can turn him into n man At least 
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I, for one, have never come across anything that 
gives as much direct knowledge as a sojourn 
m transportation ]estmg apart, as a matter 
of fact, such ordeals alone are pregnant with the 
blessings of God. 

We crossed the gate and stood m a file 
near the garden. It is here that we had for the 
first time a full view of Mr. Barry. The goat 
does not fear the tiger half so much as the prison* 
ers feared this king of the Black Waters, Mr. 
Barry was fat and short. His ghee*fed belly put 
to shame even the paunch of a Marwari, He 
had a flat and crimson nose. The eyes were 
round and the moustache prickly, that gave him 
something like the look of a blood-thirsty tiger. 
He came and delivered a long speech, the gist 
of which was as *follows . “You see the wall 
around, do you know why it is so low ^ Because 
it IS impossible to escape from this phee The 
sea surrounds it for a distance of 1000 miles. 
In the forest you do not find an} other animals 
than pigs and wild cats, it is true, but there are 
savages who are called Janghs or Jarrawallas. 
If they happen to see any man, they do not 
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hesit-ilc to pierce him riRhl through with their 
sharp arrows And dojouseeme? Mj mine ts 
D Barr\ I am i most obedient ser\“inf to the 
simple and stmghlfonnid but to the croohed 
I am four times as crooked If jou disobe> me, 
ma> God help >oii, at least I will not, that is cer* 
tain Remember also that God does not come 
within fhice mites of Port lilair The red turbans 
)ou see there are warders. And those in bhei 
timfomi art Pctlj OtTiccrs ^ ou must obe> tliem 
If the> happen to molest >ou, inform me I will 
punish (iicm. 

Then our fcltcn were broken A hilfpinl, 
a kurta and and a white cap were proMcled for 
•each Tins was the stage*drcss for Ibis Anda* 
man Pli> and as actors wc bad no other re- 
course but to cancatnic ourscHes in th d w a) But 
with m) lean and tall and sicklj figure— the 
most anatomical of the whole lot — donning 
that clownish accoutrement, 1 was shown off 
most to adsifitage Out of shame I fiegan to 
prav, ‘^Iothc^•LartlI, Imt thou for;gotten that 
gesture of ihinc in the Trcli \uga ? CIca\e th>- 
self once more that 1 maj hide my shame slrick- 
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cn (jcc. I am not mtleed tlie daugliter of king 
Janaka but my modesty is no less imperious 
than hers." But the mother did not open her 
bosom and we proceeded in that state to take 
our bath. And there whaterer modesty was still 
left to us, ave had to renounce absolutely. The 
laugoti we were gnen to put on while bathing 
could not m the least defend any modesty. 
Thus, when we had to change our clothes we 
were in as helpless a condition as Draupadi 
in the assembly of the Kauravas. We could 
only submit to our fate There was no help. 
We hung our heads low and somehow finished" 
the balhiiig affair. Then I understood that here 
theie w IS no sueli thing as gentleman, not even 
perhaps such a Ihing as man, here were only 
coiiMcts I Each of us was gnen an iron plate 
and an iron dish, red wilh rust .and smeared with 
oil. These could not be cleansed at all. With 
all our efforts we succeded only in coating them 
with a thick paste of the paint and the oil that 
clasped each other in an inseparable embrace 
However, we rubbed our hands on the grass 
and sat down to eat. The menu was a small 
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t(n can*ful of rice, a bit of Arnhar dal and (wo 
roits That even tasted nectar«(ike to us, after 
we had lived on chuda and chhola for four 
days <i la tuoth khoUa* 

When we had finished our meal, we were 
taken to Block Mo. 5 and locked m separate 
cells, at the interval of 3 or 4 cells. We were 
lodged in the Upper Corndor, the whole of 
which had been vacated beforehand, so (hat 
there might not be any communication between 
us and the ordinary convicts. Usually the ward* 
ers nlio kept guard were changed everyday. 
But in our case the twelve warders that came 
to Number Five to watch over us were confined 
there. They were never transferred. Even the 
water earner and the sweeper were not allowed 
to step outside. The warden, and Petty Officers 
were specially chosen for os. They were all 
Pallians, except one only who was a Burmese. 
Now, w hen they shoved us into the rooms and 
locked us in, we too laid ourselves flat at our case 
.and having nothing else to do began to count 

• The low cUia people of U. P. A Behw, »s nicL- 
aimed in Bcnc»l 
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the beams and rafters. Sometimes perhaps a 
\oice in our inmost being hummed almost in- 
audibly in the plaintive words of Radha, "Dear 
sister, to whom, alas ! shall I tell my tale of 
sorrow ? ’’ 

There were 26 cells in each corridor of 
Number Fi\e. So in all (here w6re 78 cells or 
rooms in the three stories. The cells were dis- 
tributed as follows m the respective Blocks : 


Sen&l Komber 
of th« Block 

Number of eelli 

m each hse 

ToUl pumber 

1 

35 

105 

2 

35 

105 

3 

52 

156 

4 

22 

66 

5 

26 

78 

6 

20 

60 

7 

40 

120 


The total number of cells m the whole jail 
was 690. There is no barrack here (or the pn- 
soners. There are onij cells and hence it is 
called the Cellular Jail. 

The Superintendent of the Jail, Captain 
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Murray, cirne at about 1 or 2 o'clock tn the after- 
noon. He stoppeil for a \%lnle in front of each 
of our cIo*:e{l celts .intl took a preliminary surv ey 
of ns He was clean-sinved, short»staturcd, 
[)Iuc-c\cd and, il appeared to me, infinifelv ctin- 
ninR Sometime in the meanv\Iiile a Wacksmifh 
had come .and suspended Jo our necks m fnf may 
l>e comp ired to the bell of t bullock. In .ill the 
prisons, here as elscwbcrr, the convicts jmnie. 
diatcly on their entrance lose tlicir names and 
are {^ivcn numbers instead Eacli has to carry a 
wooden piece, 3 inches Ion/;, 2 inches broad and 
1 inch thick on which Ins miml>er, the section 
under which he is convicted, the date of convic- 
tion and the term of sentence are written. /( 

IS called the ncck-tickct and there are three 
kinds, (he rectangular, the circular .and the tn- 
au^iular. Prisoners under 5»eclion 302 (that is to 
say, murder) get the first variety. DacoiUand 
political prisoners get the second variety. And 
those who attempt to c^capL from Port Blair or 
are caught agun after escaping gel the third 
variety. The ticket is suspended to an iron ring 
put round the neck. In the prisons of Madras 
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the number is carved in tin and attached to the 
kurta, near the breast like a decent brooch ; but 
in Port Blair one has to mimic the bullocks. 

At tour in the afternoon we were unlocked 
and taken to the yard. We bathed, we washed 
and arranged our respective plates and dishes on 
the ground and came back again into our cells. 
The band of cooks then appeared and served 
rice, dal and roll. We came out after they had 
left and sat down to eat. Ordinary prisoners after 
finishing their day's work, bathe and sit down in 
file and gel themselves served. But w.e had no 
such liberty. It was the first Bomb case in the 
Andamans and we were the first batch of Anar- 
chists there. We were dreaded more than a 
pack of wild wolves. So there was so much 
strictness about us, so much flourishing of 
lock-and-keys and rules and regulations. But 
nobody took account of how much we too on 
our side were shaking with fear, how much we 
too were anxious to save our lives. At that time 
our position as regards each other — we on the* 
one hand and the officers of the Jail on the 
other — was most funny. They looked upon us 
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With feir and apprcheosjon, tte too remember- 
ing the motto that trust should not be placed in 
royal personages harboured the same feeling 
towards them Again they were very busy to 
conceal their feelings in order to keep their pres- 
tige They bhiffed and bullied, put on a reck- 
less, devil-me-care altitude in the exterior. Like- 
wise we loo were intent upon upholding the 
name of patriot and sought self-gratification 
by delnering tong speeche® to (hem in season 
and out of season From the jailor down to the 
smallest peon, everybody brandished law before 
our nose at every step, showed red and wrathful 
eyes, even tried to chase us, but all that was due 
to the instinct of sheer self-preservation For 
they argued in their minds, "The fellows are 
rogues and ruffians, suppose they bring about 
some mischief." We also flared out in one mo- 
ment and m the next turned as meek as lambs. 
That loo was because we had no other way out. 
For one did not know, whether if, m this land of 
lawlessness, we gave up even hissing ( alongwith 
biting )— -as (he saying goes— -it would be pos- 
sible at all to keep body And sou! together. 
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The next morning we came out and wash* 
ed our faces and then had for the first time the 
darshau of ganjt, otherwise called kanji. It 
means boiled rice churned m water — one may 
say, a sort of rice-porridge. We were given each 
a dabbn fuU of this dainty. Dabbn is a kind of 
primitive spoon, made of a broken half coconut 
shell with a cane*handlc fixed to it. Now, the 
Ganji was saltless and therefore tasteless. Each 
prisoner \\as allowed only 1 dram of salt per 
day and, this being required for the dal and the 
vegetable, the Ganji had necessarily to go with- 
out salt. However, we had to swallow’ the thing 
with the utmost perseverance, in spite of its 
tastelessness. The same thing was called Lapsi 
m the Allpur Jail, but there it had some taste, 
as it was prcp.ired sometimes with molasses and 
sometimes with dal. Wc had been shut up 7 
day^ in quarantine ; but now came the turn 
of real medical examination in the Hospital. 
And this was to decide the Late of the prisoners. 
Mr. Murray examined each and wrote down on 
the jail History sheet whether he was fit for 
hard or light labour, such as, “good phjsiquc 
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fit for hard labour," or “ Poor physique, fit for 
IiRhf labour Then the Jailor M. Barry to 
go through these remarks and distribute work 
to each. Between the examination and the dis* 
tributiQii of work we passed seven days in inak- 
ing ropes out of coir. 

One batch of prisoners had to soak the 
coir in water, pound il and get fibres out of it. 
From the«e fibres ropes were made by another 
batch, vie, those who were given light labour. 
Each had to turn out 3 lbs weight of ropes. 

We had never done rope*making or coir- 
pounding m our life. Even perh.aps our an- 
cestors to the fourteenth gcneratinn Ind never 
heard tlie nimes of Mich things. And yet we 
did the thing. On the first day nil of us wgre 
given ropc'inaking. A bundle of coir \v.is thrown 
in front of €.1011 of the closed cells udh the 
command, " Uassi that is (0 say, pre- 

pire ropes like .a deir good boy. Wc opened 
our bundles, handled them a little and findly 
Njt down m despair. To make ropes out of lint ? 
Was it possible? There were the four warders 
there. They came as private tutors to (each us 
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tlub dieadful work. Now lel me repeat the Jes* 
son to my readers. First twUt the fibres into 
wicks by rubbing them upon the grdund with 
the palm of both the hand'.. When in this way 
there is a huge pile of wicks, put it on one side. 
Then take out two wicks. Hold one end of botli 
wicks firmly on the ground together with your toe 
and then press the other ends between your 
palms. Use your fingers skilfully and twist the 
two together, till they make a small rope. Then 
repeat the process by joining other tw’o bits 
of wick to the two ends and twist .again. And 
so on. As the rope becomes longer and longer, 
you throw it behind you and hold the last joint 
under the toe and join again another wick and 
twist. This !•> ciiled rope miking. 1 now tell i( 
in woids and this is not so difficult. But to do 
the thing actuallv is such a Herculean task in 
the beginning th.it only those who have under* 
gone the trial know what it is. However, this 
was our maiden effort and what wonderful ropes 
We made, narrow at one place, thick at another 
and all covered with bristling fibres I Not to 
speak of the honorable Government, we our* 
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of Prison and I could only gnash my teeth and 
pocket the insult ! 


CHAPTER V. 

THE REIGN OP KHOYEDAD KHAN 
IN NUMBER FIVE 

"X A remained ten of us together in Num* 
’ ^ ber Five, closely guarded for about 
SIX months. A batch of Madrasee prisoners had 
also come with us at the same time when we 
left Quarantine after a detention of seven 
days. Thej too, for want of room, were locked 
up in Number Five and prepared ropes in our 
company. Of them Nagappa and Chinimppa were 
our particular friends. Nagappa was a barber 
by caste and piofessioii. Chinnappa was the 
youngest of the lot. He *\\as quite a harmless 
little boy, liked very much by e\ery one of us. 
All these Madrasees helped us in rope-maktng 
and made easy foi us what was an almost im- 
possible task. They were released after six 
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tnonWis CJnntiappi then hecime incfepcnrfenf 
and self-supporhn^ indtook ser\ice under the 
Hospital AsMstint Vigappi was soon to ht 
called to the other world 

Soon liter thi^ Inicli oi Midrisees were 
let oft ukI sent outside in ttie sctllcmeiit, in* 
other Hiirine'e consignment, consicted under 
Sec 121, came and replaced them m So 5 
Sec 121 mi.an' tic»s»>n The Fiingis nr the 
prjesis of the Biirme>e hi\. the habit of setting 
up everv now ami then a libe kmg (Tlnbiw) 
and exciting the mob to ttliclv and ra^^lck 
police st itioiis Tins was also the crime of the 
new batch who were made ihnostoiirbed com- 
panions Indeed, it w is (he tir't time (hat we saw 
these white skinned people with an almost fe- 
minine appearance. Iming neither beard nor 
moustache, but not without the ulkt on the tor- 
eliead (winch the gentler sex onI> put on in mir 
parts) Some of them happened to know Hindi 
Howestr, now we became Ihoirmaslers in rope- 
nnkmg, and Ihcs oiir disciples Man) of them 
had to do coir-poundmg also And in bolli of 
these arts we had the supreme siUsf action of pos- 
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inj; as Gurus to a band of ignorant neophytes. 
Helpless and easily susceptible to giatefUlneSs 
they too became great Bliaktas to us. By this 
time we had somehow got ourselves accustomed 
to the mellifluous jawbreaking avoids of the 
Madrasees, such as^'Ayia Swami". "Ingeva" 
“Rundu Rundu Po ” and so on ; but now we had 
again to face bravely this novel nasal language 
of the Burmese. It took us some time befoie 
we could pick up even a few common phrases 
that were absolutely necessary and there we 
stopped 

When we had passed about siv months in 
this way, Captain Murray left tor England on 
two years leave. We learnt that he was gomg 
111 search of a goddess to till the emplinKs ol 
his hearth and home. We were very comlor 
table while he was in the Andamans We were 
never given any work more dilhcult than coir"^ 
pounding. We found the rigours of a lonely and 
desolate life soiuewliat softened when he 
to come and talk to us smilingly and plcasanif'' 
Compared lo the blusterings of Mr. Bi 
was a hiere mild rebuke. However 
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suffering we hid to undergo was perhaps entirely 
due to our destmj No individual person could 
be held responsible for that All credit should 
be given to the ]iil Regulations only and per« 
haps to a wilful God 

The orders of the Jailor were that the 
Bomb Prisoners should not be illowed to talk 
to one another So we were kept separate at all 
times, m all places and in everj possible w-aj 
But It u "iS not a verj easy task to keep sepantc 
10 people who lived and moved in such i nar» 
row place as Number Tive But there appeared 
a Pett) Officer who sought to accomplish the 
miracle He was Khojedad Ivhan, a Pathan, by 
race We ten were all Hindus There was an 
ipprehcnsion that Hindu guards might sympa- 
thise and fraternise with us Therefore all the 
masters of our fate, the Petty Officers and war- 
ders, were chosen from among the Mahomedans, 
either Hindustham, Punjabi or Pathan A Pa- 
than IS whatweknow ordinarily as a kabuli fruit- 
seller But in Port Blair they form the Myrmi- 
dons of king Yama Ask them to capture a 
man, they will bring his head. Lary and slothful 
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from his office foi Jail-iiispection there arose 
everywhere a stir and commotion. The con- 
victs would sit up, full of anxiety and trepidation, 
in their respective places and try to put on the 
most innocent and lamb-tike look. The warders, 
and even the Petty Officer stood breathless, ready 
to lift up their hands m salute. Mi. Barry came 
ewery evening to Jock up the wards and had a 
lound in the CentralTower. As he stood in front 
of each wnid, it greeted him with the shout 
“saicar”. All the prisoners jumped up and 
stood at attention and the warders and the 
Petty Officer rendered a right military salute. 
It was a perfect Kaisanan affair. Now, if the 
whole lot stood up simultaneously, the thing 
passed smoothly and all could sit down happily 
on receiving the order, *' baith jao” (sit down). 
But if any or some happened to break the 
simultaneity, fay standing up a Jittle after the 
others, then woe unto the day ! The orders re- 
sounded “Sarcar”, “Baith jao” again and yet 
again and wx had to repeat the c’cercises till we 
almost 'fainted. I have never heard the roar of 
a Titan ora Demon, but however that may’''* 
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losophj onU You had to act like manoneltes 
at every step At the word o{ comnnnd *'khnth 
hojao (<;tand up), >oii must stand stock still 
At (fienevt ordei * haf'dauUno (take off joiir 
clothes) 30 U must throw off >oiir clothes and 
have onlj a lett^nU And again when the order 
comes ‘ pivn ho (tike water) joii must take 
water m your cups and pour on your heads 
That «a'» ll>e bathing ceremony The hirtne 
going ceremony was. aUo conducted m the same 
stjle You had to sit m couples jn a row facing 
the lilnne and then, as (he order sounded, to 
enter It in hatches of 8 or 10 In the meanwlitle 
you had to practise self control But perhaps the 
most intricate ceremony wasthc evening parade 
\ ou sat fir^t of all m purs TJien at the interval 
of two pairs o( the Bomhers there were placed 
two or three pairs of Burmese or Madrasce con 
victs Besides, you must he paired also with 
either a Burmese or a Madrasee But even so 
placed, we managed to ev ide the notice of the 
khan and sfij I), like a newfy married bride, \\his» 
}?er to each oihei 

When it was time for Mr Barry to start 
68 
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from his office for Jail-inspection there arose 
everywhere a stir and commotion. The con- 
victs would sit up, full of anxiety and trepidation, 
in their respective places and try to put on the 
most innocent and lamb-hke look. The warders 
and even the Petty Officer stood breathless, ready 
to lift up their hands in salute. Mr. Barry came 
every evening to lock up the wards and had a 
round in the Central Tower. As he stood m front 
of each waid, it greeted him with the shout 
"saicfit'’. All the prisoners jumped up. and 
stood at attention and the warders and the 
Petty Officer rendered a right military salute. 
It was a perfect Kaisirian affair. Now, if the 
whole lot stood up simultaneously, the thing 
passed smoothly and all could sit down happily 
on receiving the order, bmtb jao ” (sit down). 
But if any or some luippcned to break the 
simultaneity, by standing up a little after the 
others, then woe unto the daj 1 The orders re- 
sounded “ Sarcar ”, *' Baith jao ” again and yet 
again and we had to repeat the exercises till we 
almost ‘fainted. I have never heard the roar of 
a Titan ora Demon, but however that may be 
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I am perfectlj sure that it is simply the cooing 
ofido^c in comparison with Mr Birrj’s ter. 
nble cr} If anjbodv dntibfs my assertion^ 
I would only wish tint he had committed a 
political decoitv and gone to Port Bhir to heir 
the thundering of that mighty hero, while he 
was Inie md hearty But now it is too hfe It 
IS difliciilt to describe the Hung I can only say 
in the w orda of the Pishi lint *' some heir it nnd 
wonder, others liesr it and do not comprehend ' 
It must not be concluded from this, ho\\e\er, 
thTl I say anytliing in dispingement of Mr 
Bam Murderers, deceits, riiffisns and rogues, 
from ill the qinrters of India collect together 
m ihf Jtmodrfids of pnsons lint ire snreid over 
the country And the pick of lint compiiiy find 
asylum m Port Blur So a diamond like Mi 
Barry was abaohifely necessary to cut such dia« 
monds If the present prison-system is conti- 
nued and if the prisoners are to be kept under 
control by threats and seventies, then there is 
no other wny but to have recourse to the prin- 
ciple of counteracting poison by poison But as 
for us poor people, (he antidote as incarnaferl 
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in Ml. Barry was a little too strong. No doubt 
we plajed at throwing bombs, but was that any 
reason that we should be given over to living 
Death itself ’ 

Houe\er, Mr. Barry was sufferable. But 
Khoyedad in addition was too much. Life be- 
came simply miserable. In the afternoon our 
persons as well as clothes were seaiched and a 
bell was rung three times to indicate the time 
of the ceremony. In other wards with the ring- 
ing of the bell, the prisoners had to stand up as 
soon as the order khara ho jao w'as given and 
lay by their clothes for search. With the order 
niha Ico they took up the clothes ; and they sat 
down when ordered batlh jao. But the system- 
loving Khoyedad improved upon that business 
with a thousand intricacies. The first order was 
khara ho jao, the next was stdha ck line se khara 
hojao (stand up m a straight line), then kapra 
tilaro (remove cloths), then hanth uie rdkho 
(hold in your hands), then kadam uthao (hold 
one leg up ) and finally rakh deo ( place on the 
ground). At the first order we stood up. At the 
second, we approached each other and formed 
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A. line. At the third, we look ott oui kurias and 
caps. At the fourth we held out our hands. At 
the fifth we stood on one Ie{*,asif about to dance. 
And at (he si\th wc put the other leg forward 
and pheed (Jie clothes on the gioimd. If the 
whole thing was gone Ihrough m perfect order 
then the khin sahib beamed with delight— his 
whole forest of whiskers radiant willj the glow 
oi his row of crooked teeth— and cried out in 
joy "Bravo, heroes ' Wc too, on oiir side, out 
of the dire necessity of self-protcclion, parted 
our lips and grinned smilingly in thankfulness 
hoping by that to secuie lus favour. Thus we 
hid to execute all sorts of orilcrs met then 
Ml down and u.iit cigcrJj for the final bell when 
uc would go back to our respective stibles, free 
at last, for the night, fiom the too loving clutches 
of the khan * 

One could hitdly ever make a rope to the 
s.ilisf iction of (he bihib He would take up the 
tope in )»J» h luds .ind siy, "Too Ihick. Aren't 
you ashamed of it 7" Or when heeNsmincd a con 
he would turn up fiis nose and icmark, " It is 
not clem ; go u ish and dry." There w'as no- 
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thing m the world we were not prepared to do 
in order to please the Khan Sahib. But even he 
found his match in Mr. Barry. When the latter 
proceeded towards the |ail, our Khan would 
begin to murmur the sacred name, Btsimllah.” 
He was reputed a Mullah and Namaji (one who 
regularly did the prayers) among the prisoners. 
We extolled his religious fervour and expressed 
our ambition to become one day Mussalmans. 
We appreciated hts noble heart and his mar- 
vellous power of ruling men. The Khan, as 
he heard us, would go almost into an extatic 
trance. I and Abinash were in the convalescetii 
gatt§ and every one who was put in this list got 
12 oz. of milk. But 1 secretly offered the Klian 
from time to time the milk allotted to me. He 
would at first hesitate a moment or two and 
then drink it off with evident delight. He would 
then caress his beard, smack his lips and say, 
lah Bismtllah 1 what a wonderful thing God 
Ifas created 1” It is needless to say that this 
milk was a bribe — an offering to appease the 
wrath of this came!>eatmg Kabuli Ditrvasa. 

Mr. Barry was stern and grim and yet 
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kindly (o us. Every morning when he went Ins 
rounds and every evening at the lock-up (une, 
he came sauntering along tttth a Burma cheroot 
in his mouth and a stick m his arm and had a 
few minutes talk one by one with all of us. He 
understood and we too understood that because 
of this favour he showed us, even the Petty 
Oiheers and the warden- changed their altitude. 
The sahib talked and joked on equal terms with 
lib, so we must be somebody 1 It was owing to 
this prestige of ours lint we esc-iped much in. 
decent insult and abuse and beating. But as for 
the common convicts these things were their 
uaUiral and lu.ilienable rights. We only looked 
from a distance and trembled at the amount of 
chastisement th.af the poor people had to quietly 
digest. With the Jailor .ind the "siiperdonf we , 
could talk English continuously "like water” 
and so our little masters were filled with respect 
for us, .and did not readily lift their weapons lo 
i,ti)keus. 

Ml. Bariy Inda daughter, named Catlienne. 
Ills wife was born fame, one of her legs being 
shorter th.an the other. He used to bring them 
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With him now and then and show them over the 
Cellular Zoo with all the queer animals like us 
that were in it. We then tried to put on the best 
appearance and stand smilingly before the ladies 
in that clownish apparel of ours. Mr. Barry per- 
haps believed m his innocence that he was really 
doing uS a great favour. We only knew the 
shame of if all 1 

Golam Rasul was at that time the munshi 
who had to make a repoit of the work turned 
out by each convict. He was another wonderful 
creation of God’s— a black, sickly, ugly, long- 
toothed and most obedient and faithful dog of 
the Sahib. He never did the nasty business of 
bathing and the smell that hit. body emitted 
made it impossible for anybody to stand near 
him When he first came into the Jail, the Bara 
Sahib one day learnt the thing and ordered 4 
or 5 sweepers to give him a bath. Once the order 
was passed, there was no escape from it. So they 
got hold of him and threw him into a cistern. 
He was rubbed and cleaned with coconut 
fibres and such a bath he had that it almost cost 
him his life. This affair became a perennial joke 
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xvitfj the prisofters whenever they wanted to 
tease and play ujth him. Rasul was incompa- 
rable in Rnmictnn and anashinf* hts teeth. One 
diy Upen uas /ound fault Hjth, because of his 
bad rope-making and the reprimand accom- 
panied by necessary (and perhaps unnecessary) 
hcnl gestures that he got then made him an 
eternal enemy of Rasul This creature caused 
numberless people to be punished. There were 
many outside the prison m the several stations, 
who yet remembered how they had been tor- 
tured with handcuffs and fetters at his instance 
and who were stiUlyingin wait just to ''see” him 
when he came out dismissed But the dearest 
(avouritc of Mr. Barry was cunning enough and 
did not come out. He was a warder at first, 
then becimc Petty Officer and |hen Tndal; 
and finally as Jamadar he still continued his 
overlordship within the /ad itself. 

With Khoyedad, Golam Rasul and Mr. 
B-rrry— this holy Trinity oier our head we 
pissed sery happily indeed our days ! We passed 
about a year in this way m Number Fne. 
In the meanwhile Herodn, Indu and some 
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Others had once to lake up the sickle and cut 
the grass of llic yard. My Uabu readers might 
shudder at the idea of a gentleman cultmg grass ; 
but as a matter of fact the work of a gardener, 
a sweeper Or even a scisenger was considered 
as a high pnvdcge in this kingdom of top>y 
tur\7dom.\Vc liave seen many k{i\ast/jns,cf/fni/ns 
and even Brahmins peliooning for the work of 
a sca\ enger, out of the dread of oit-grmding. The 
people who were given those works could, at 
least, move about freely. Also the work being 
light and finished quickly, they enjoyed complete 
repose for the rest of the d.ay. So it must be ad- 
rndted that .\(r. Murray was unusually kind m 
putting a sickle in the hands of the Bomb pri- 
soners and tetting tlicin free m the yard. Over 
and above that, tiis orders were that the grass 
was to be cut only when there was no ram or 
sun. So most of llie time w’c enjoyed perfect 
leisure and squatted at ease on the veranda of 
the timber workshop. Only if a passing ^cJoud 
came and covered the sun for some tune we 
would go out ti> our work. There was to be 
absolute rest also during the rains. And m the 
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Andamans it wib either rainj or sultry tor mo'st 
of tlie time the whole year round 


CHAPTFR VI* 

THF STKrirr 

S soon ns we reached the prison of the 
flfncf. Uaters tlio e of us who were 
nralmufis were deprisrd of their sicred threid 
There is no rule to this ellecl ii» (lie prisons iiJ 
Indn, but m the Andamnns tint was the prac* 
tice The prison is hhc tl c ho1\ phce of JnRgan 
nnth tlere n\\ cnste distinctions m e ctenn w iped 
out None, how e\cr, darcs to (ouch the bnrd 
of (ho Mussiltnan or (he hur of the Sikh Ihit 
everybody is only loo prompt to tale away thi 
thread of the Brahmm Tlic reason »>■, of cour-e, 
that the Alussilmsn ami the Sikh are fiie ralcrs, 
while (he Brahmin is a iii<ck lamb However, 
we cast off (hat impotent weapon of Brahmm- 
hood and lost oursehes in the Ronti d crowd 
® Thi« the fodowmir twothaptere anJ the tlth form 

Vpeoitftorjr 
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The mosl strange thing was that not a single 
Brahmin raised any objection. Those wlio are 
accustomed to take beating passively are pre- 
cisely the persorts whom every one feels an 
itching to beat. Long after, a Panjabi Brahmin, 
by name Rama Raksha, protested in the mat- 
ter. He told the jailor that his religion for- 
bade him to take food or water unless he had 
the sacted thread. So he could neither eat nor 
drink if the thread was taken off. He had 
travelled over Ctima, Siam, Japan and did not 
seem to have any orthodoxy about caste. But 
here he fought for a principle But who would 
care to listen to the weak’ His thread was 
taken away, as a mailer of course and he too stop- 
ped e.ituig. When he had fasted for four days 
without t ven taking a drop of water, he was forced 
to take in milk by means of the stomach pump. 

A strike movement was then brewing m the 
prison. Ram Raksha w'as taken up in it and work- 
ed himself up to the pitch of quarrelling with the 
authorities. He had been physically in a broken 
down condition before he came to the Black 
Waters from a Burma prison. Now symptoms 
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of Plithisib appeared He was remuved to the 
Phthisis vsard and soon had (lie 60°^ fortune of 
escapma the tortures of prison-life by escaping 

those of earthly hie altogether. 

Houerer, we had not the courage to find re- 
lief by death. Not only we did not die, but we re- 
solved to live and live upon prison food. It was 
not a less creditable thing to do even that The 
Rangoon rice and the tliicL and tough refit, one 
Lid somehow suffer, but ,t would be the 
r nest thing to find a single Bhadrolog boy even 
,n these days of famine who would not shed 
tears over the wonderful preparation of incfiii 
. -inshinned green plantain and all sorts of 
L and stalks and leaves boiled together vvdh 

‘Lven belore'weeXred the prison, the pilor 
S”.hatvven.us,heprepa;e^ 


“"uti'ces of any breach of that rule, 
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Now about our work and duties. The Anda* 
mans produce coconuts in abundance and all 
that IS government property. So the chief 
"business there is centred round that article. To 
pound the coir and extract fibres out of it, to 
prepare again ropes out of those fibres, to grind 
dry coconut and also mustard m the machine 
and bring out oil, to make bulbs iov hooka from 
the shells— these formed the principal items of 
work for the prisoners, as has already been said 
before. Besides, there was a cane workshop 
where small boys only were made to woik. 

The most difficult work was coir-pounding 
and oil-gnnding Barindra and Abinash were 
invalids amongst us and so were given rope- 
making , all the rest had to do the coir-pound- 
ing We got up early in the morning, satisfied 
the demands of nature and, swallowing the 
kanjt, tucked up our Icnguti and sal down to 
business Each onewasgiaen the dry husk of 
twenty coconuts The husk had first to be placed 
on a piece of wood and then to be beaten 
With a wooden hammer (ill it became soft 
Then the outer skin had to be removed. Then it 
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was dipped jji uater and moistened and then 
again one had lo ponnd if. By sheer pounding 
all the huilv inside dropped off, only the fibres 
rtnnmiiig. These hbr&s had then to be dried in 
the sun and cleaned. Eich one w'as expected to 
prepare d iil} a joIJ of such fibres ueighing one 
seer. 

On the first da\, a great deal of time was lost 
simply to understand (he whole affair. Then 
w}jen webegan the thing, ne found before Jong 
our hands all bruised and blotched. With all my 
efforts, (he ivhofe amount of worf. I turned out 
in the end was onl> quarter of .a seer. At tliree 
o’clock 1 went, quaking in alt my limbs, like a 
iictim before the .altar, to exhibit my work. 
Well, I got such an exhibition of teeth in 
return that I was simpty petrified, lhad tieier 
the good habit of silently pocketing an insult. 
To ch) I lelt almost suffocaled when I pictured 
111 my mind that I would lia\e to pass long 
jears m this enemj-Jaiid with only Jiard labour 
■and continual .abuse as my Jot And what sort 
of ahu>e it was! I read somewhere in .a 
jioxel by our Sarat Chandra that Hindusthani 
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hurpnssei all otherlangiiagcs by ils posiCisioii of 
quite the richest \ ocabulary of abuse. 1 would cn* 
treat him to come once to Port Blair and study 
Philologj’ there. A veritable well of nectar have 
the Hmdustlnni, the P.ithaii .ind the Belucht ope- 
ned there in close conjunction with each other ! 
Whoever has tasted of it, would find any other 
human speech quite insipid. Even the //ndisand 
iJngdis of our count*-), if they cultivate it during 
seven lives, would notbe.ible adequately to mas- 
ter that tongue, 1 could never have imagined that 
the horrid admitted of such a multiple variety, 
However that m.iy be, we expiated our daily 
sms m thus pounding the coir, eating the 
curry of leaves and twigs, and swallowing 
insults. But the smaller gods that ruled our 
destiny made life almost unbearable. As the 
prisons at home have ofticer^ called Mate and 
Black Turban, s'» the prison of the Black 
Waters has its Warder, Petty Officer, Tuidal and 
Jamadar. It is the convicts who attain to these 
dignities after passing some 6 or 7 jeara in 
prison. In the Andamans it is they who are m 
charge of everything and hive the authority. 
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Thej arc Ihe bod 5 ginrds of (he supreme lord, 
Ihe Jarlor, And ulnt perfect idcpls the\ ire m 
(he art of heiting and abusing J “Rimhl si(s i 
h(t!e crossrtise m the file, gac him (wo blows 
on (he neck, “Mustapha did not get up nn* 
medntel} he was (old (<», so pull off his moiis* 
I iche , ‘ Bikaulh is htc m coming from (he 
latrine, ipply the baton and unloose (he skm of 
his posterior —such were (he beiulifiil proceed- 
mgs by v^hich (hey miintiincd discipline in the 
prison 

The cornicis \try oflen pncliscd i hole in 
(he (Iifoit and hid (here bits of coins The pur- 
pose of ill (hese tortures was to e\tric( i shire 
of (hat tnoney As for us we hid ibsolulcly 
nothing Wild were we lodo? liirinrira wi> 
weak and sickly md w is gnen from the hospi* 
n1 12 or of milk esery day In order (o escape 
(rouble hi hid to offer (Jnl milk on t)ic iltir of 
(ht. stoimch of our J’rtly Officer, Klioycdad 
Mian IChoyedid w is a most dcsxuiJ personige, 

1 perfect servant of Coil As Birin has already 
Mid, tint wonderful devotee would pour the 
indk into his month fringed witli its clipped 
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inuubtache and c\clanii smacking liis hps all the 
wliile, “ The prophal be praised ! what a marvel- 
lous thing God has created I " 

But the most regrettable part of the whole 
affair was that there was no remedy for these 
oppressions. For wJio would bear uitness 
against the guards and court danger ? Besides, 
if you could not prove your charge there was 
the fear of your being punished in return for 
instituting a false case. Life is not possible 
where the protcctois themselves are the de- 
vourers. 

We had passed in this way some 6 or 7 
months when a batch of political prisoners 
anivcd from Nasik, Khulna and Allahabad. We 
thus numberd 20 or 22 in all. 

About this tune a veritable cornel arose in 
the heavens of our destiny in the person of a 
new Superintendent, Our fate was sealed. Im- 
mediately after bis coming he ordered some of 
us to be engaged in oil-grindmg. The oil ma- 
chine to which Ullaskar was yoked was some- 
fbing like what our oil-men have in our country. 
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Thej are the bodjgiiards of the supreme lord, 
the jailor And what perfect adepts the} are in 
the art of heating and ibusin^j ! “Ramlalsitsi 
little crossviise in the file, give him Ino bJo«5 
on the necX, * Mustapha did not get up itn» 
medntelj he uns (old (o, so pull off liis mouS' 
lachc , ' Bikaulla is lite in coming from the 
latrine, apply (lie baton and unloose tlie skin of 
hib postenor —such were the beautiful proceed* 
mgs b) which they maintained discipline m the 
prison 

The conucts %cfy often pnehsed a hole in 
(he throat and hid (here bits of corns The pur- 
pose of all these tortures was to c\tncf a share 
of that money As for us we had absolutely 
nothing \Mi»t were we to do? BariiuJra was 
weak and s cklj and wns given from the hospi 
1^1 12 07 of milk ever) da) In order to escape 
(rouble )ic had to offer that milk on the altar of 
the stomach of our I’etla Officer, Khojcdid 
Mijn Khojechd was a most devout personage, 

T perfect Servant of God As Barm has already 
said, lint wonderful devotee would pour the 
milk into his month fringed with its elipi>cd 
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moublachCj and exclaim smacking his lips all the 
while, “ The prophat be praised ! what a marvel- 
lous thing God has created ! " 

But the most regrettable part of the whole 
affair was that there was no remedy for these 
oppressions. For who would bear witness 
against the guards and court danger ? Besides, 
if you could not prove your charge there was 
the fear of your being punished in return for 
instituting a false case. Life is not possible 
where the protectois themselves are the de- 
vourers. 

We had passed in this way some 6 or 7 
months when a batch of political prisoners 
anivcd from Nasik, Khulna and Allahabad. We 
thus numberd 20 or 22 in all. 

About this time a veritable comet arose in 
the heavens of our destiny in the person of a 
new Superintendent. Our fate was sealed. Im- 
mediately after his coming he ordered some of 
us to be engaged in oil-grinding. The oil ma- 
chine to which Ullaskar was yoked was some- 
thing like what our oil-men have in our country. 
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the oil-mill during the day and lying flat on 
our beds dead tired dunng the night 

After tint period, the first batch \\asrelie\- 
ed and the second batch \\ is called to do their 
turn Abinash was exlreiuelj neilv md uas m 
danger of getting tuberculosis So (he former 
Superintendent had given hun icmission from 
all heaw work But the new Superintendent 
sent him to tlie oil null, ndhout even c\amiiung 
whether lie was capable of it or not Siiman 
Nandagopal, editor of the “Swaraj ’ of Alliba 
had, was also put to the same work 

Namlagopal was a Pmjibi kshatnya, tall 
in stature and handsome in appearance. He 
created a scene when taken to the ml mill At 
the verj outset he siid poinl-bhiiK, “It will 
not suit me to tuni the null so quickly is all 
that”. So the machine moved as slow!) as pos- 
sible CoubequentJj, not even a third of Die 
required unount was done before 10 o clock 
At that hour Die ordinary convicts came down, 
finished (heir meaf in 5 or 6 minute^ and tfutt 
ran up again to continue the work According 
to the niles, the time between 10 and 12 was 
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meant for dinner nnd rest, but as i matter of 
fact the prisoners dared not take rest, lest their 
day's ^\ork should remain undone Thej wanted 
to finish their jobs quickly and then rest with a 
tnnquil heart But Nandigopil hid no such 
feir The Petty Officer cime and ordered him 
to finish Ins meil quid 1> Nindagopal smiled 
a little and begin to explain the theories of 
hygiene, that eating quickly is of great danger 
to the stomach and (hat since he had to remain 
as a guest of the Sircar foi ten years, he could 
on no account consent to spoil his health and 
thus bnrg the Sarcar to ill repute The matter 
\\as reported to the Jailor, who came and saw 
Nandagopal slowly manipulating his food and 
leisurely chewing and swallowing each morsel, 
engaging in the operation each and every one 
of hib 32 teeth The jailor fumed and raged and 
gave him to understand that he would be horse- 
whipped if the work was not done in due time 
Nandagopal smiled again sweetly and very po 
htely repeated the hygienic lesson Moreover, 
he said, it was the Govt that had fixed the 
hours between 10 and 12 for rest and be would 
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be no party to any bread) of that rule. Not only 
that, lie would take particular care tlial the Jailor 
also did not break that rule. The entire being 
of the Jailor Melled up in giatdude I He shot up 
in fury, but (liought better of it and retreated 
with a good grace. Nand.igop.il took Ins own time 
to finish hts meal and retired to his cell. The 
nonplussed Petty Oflicer thought that now the 
work would be commenced. But, lo, the incor* 
rlgible Nandagopal took up a blanket, spread it 
on the floor and lay down. Showers ol abuse did 
not in any way disturb his siest.a. As regards 
passive resistance, he was even a Guru to Afa* 
hatma Gandhi. He got up, however, at 12 and 
turned the mill for an hour. When he saw tint 
the oil 111 the bucket Ind c.amc up to 15 Jhs, 
he tied up all the rc|t of the coconuts in the 
sack and sat down quiolly. Only Inlf the 
work was done, who would now do the rest ? 
Nandagopnl said, “Whoever likes let him do it. 

I am not a bullock certainly thit I should turn 
the -mill the whole diy. The ntion I get per 
day is not worth even one anna .md a half, then 
how should J grind 30lhs. of oil 
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A tremendous hubbub arose amon;; the 
authorities. There was a great deal of shout- 
ing and thre.atenmg. But Nandagopal was as 
stolid and tranquil as the Immutable Brahman. 
The Superintendent saw that there was no hope 
of getting 30 lbs. of oil out of Nandagopal, so 
he sent the culprit to be shut up in the cell “till 
further orders”. 

In the meanwhile Abinash began to break 
down with working at a mill that was too big for 
him. After 10 he felt himself too much exhaust- 
ed to take up the job again. Indu was the 
strongest among us. It was he who with the 
assent of the other prisoners came to the help 
of Abinash and somehow atoned for the sms of 
the latter. 

Still another monlh passed. In belucen 
the Jailor came to a compromise with Nanda- 
gopal. He said th.al if Nandagopal did full 
work for four d.ays, then he would be entirclv 
released from the mill. Nand.igopal agreed. He 
took the help of others and submitted duly the 
required amount of work and got free for that 
time. 
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HjiI he coiihl nol Kmg enjoy the freedom 
A feu dtyi, dferunrds ht was apun put (o a 
hip tnifl ind ipitn he rcfu<ed to uork The con* 
sctpicnces wcrc—fctlers nnd confinement A ge- 
nent order was pi'iscd that c\cfybod> should 
grind oil for tlircc di>s Thus oscr ind above the 
prosj'icct of nti indefinite term of imprisonment 
was added thisdijl> terror of fodiogat the milf 
! vcrjbodj understood that unless some sort 
of regular nrrangement was nndc as regards our 
uork.weuould have to leave our bodies in Port 
Bhir dsLif f'uiusfiincnt was of course, ahvajs 
there in store for us but vvbj should we punish 
oufscUes? So imn> of tis refused this time to 
work it the mill Thus the strike began 

The lutlionlies also were not to be behind 
Jnnd IJjcy siso took rigorous measures The 
whole prison assumed m sir of merry festi- 
vity! r’tinishment vvas followed bj punish 
ment The first msfilmcnf that was doled out 
to us was Artiyi dish for four ch\s along 
with bar fetters and IiindcutFs for 7 dajs This 
delicious dish was nothing but powdered grains 
of ncc boiled in water It was this that was 
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measured out to ws twice daily, one Ib. each 
time. And, of course, special precautions were 
taken that nobody should get anything else in 
any illicit wa}’. This penal diet, according to jatl 
regulations, was not to be gi\en for more than 
4 days. But whether the authorities were too 
kind to us or whatever the reason might be, 
Ullaskar, Nandagopal and Hotilal were made to 
h\e on that diet for 12 or 13 days. Nandagopal 
complained about the matter to the Hon'ble 
Sir Reginald Craddock when the latter visited 
Port Blair in 1913. But the jail authorities were 
clever people. They inflicted the punishment all 
right, but did not note anything to the effect in 
the tickets. The J nior gave out most barefacedly 
that the charge was absolutely false. So nothing 
came of it. A convict can never establish Ins 
charge against the Jailor. 

Punishments continued unabated. When 
all kinds of fetters had been tried one by one, 
we were at last confined to cells. This latter 
affair had also tn its turn a variety of forms. 
The ordinary convicts, when confined, could 
come downstairs and have their bath and meal. 
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There was aUo no reslnchon (o their talking (o 
e icli otlier. But with regard to ourselves, the or- 
ders were tint we should not talk to each other 
and that any bod\ found speaking to us would be 
punished. So .although it was separate eonfnte- 
incnt in name, it W’as m re.ality solitary confine- 
ment. Jtaiiy of us had to pass three months or 
more in this state. 

This began to tell upon the health of many. 
Port 'Bhir was a breeding ground of inalana. 
The epidemic of fever u,is a constant foctor 
and now over and above (hit began dysentery. 
The authorities thought perhaps it was too much 
and so decided upon some changes. So a few 
of lib were selected and sent out to the Settle- 
ment, on the occ,a5ion of the coronation cere- 
mony, Barindra went to the fiigineernig htc, 
that IS to siy to work as .a labourer under a 
mason. UllasKar went to dig «p eartli .’ind make 
bricks. Some went (o»thc Forest Department 
to hew wood, others to draw’ Rickshaws and 
others again to work at the embankment. 

But ab hate would have it, tins arrangement 
turned out for us to be from the frying pan into 
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the fire. When we were inside the prison, how- 
ever difficult the work might hive been, we 
coulc^ get fixed and full rations from tlie Govt, 
and we had not to fear the ram and the storm. 
But once outside, we were deprived of even that 
comfort. We had, of course to labour hard horn 
6 to 10 in the morning and from 1 to 4-30 in 
the afternoon ; in addition we got roasted in 
the sun ind soaked in the ram. And in Port 
Blair, besides the f.ict that the lams lasted seven 
months in a year, there was the pest of leeches 
in the forest. Ttiat was why many people had 
tjied to run away out of fear of having to work in 
the forest. 

To crown all these sufferings, one did not 
get the full ration. A good part was stolen and 
sold in villages,. Everybody, from the European 
officers down to the ordinary convicts, knew' of 
this stealing and yet it could never be prevent- 
ed. Most of the officials took bribes themselves 
and so there was no remedy. An ordinary 
convict would not complain easily m the matter, 
for he knew perfectly well that it would spell 
danger for him if he untied his tongue. 
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There were four hospjhls outside the pri- 
son for (he con\icts Butthe> were ill under 
the supervision of t Bengali Assist iiit burgeon 
So the Chief CommiSMoner, Colonel Browning 
passed orders to the effect tint if we fell iIJ we 
should not be ndowed in tituse hospitals but 
should come back into (he piison It was not 
certainly pleismt to walk i distance of 5, 7 or 
10 miles, shivering all the while with fever and 
carrying beds and utensils on the shoulder And 
moreover, could one expect good treatment even 
inside the prison f We had to he down some 
21 hours of the day in small rooms attached to 
the prison hospital The latrine arnngelnenf, 
which consisted ol a simple pot, was also in the 
room itself There were shulters on the lear 
wall, which served as a good pissage for rams 
to come m, but which did not help proper 
ventilation m any way The lad commission 
that came m Jan 1920 to inspect Port Blair 
spoke very strongly against the arrangement 
There wall be soon it appears, some effort at 
amelioration 

However, we had thought so long tint once 
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Oulilde the prison our situation would improve 
a little. But that illusion now vanished entirely. 
We were, as the Bengali saying goes, between 
a tiger on land and a crocodile in water. Ordi- 
nary convicts are lelcased from hard labour, 
when they become in time w’arders and Petty 
Officers and, if they know reading and writing, 
Munshis. But for us there was no prospect m 
that way. 

So one by one we all of us refused to work 
outside and came back to the prison. 

About tins time a very tragic event hap- 
pened. Indubhushan committed suicide by hang- 
ing. He was of a strong and robust constitu- 
tion and was never frightened by physical la- 
bour. But the petty insults of Jail life exhausted 
his patience day by day. He said now and then, 
“ It is impossible for me to pass ten years -of 
my life m tins hell''. One night he tore his 
shirt, made a rope out of it and hung himself 
from the skylight. The Superintendent was 
telephoned that very night, but he did not turn up 
till 8 o’clock next morning. Many of the guards 
who accompanied the jailor to Indu’s room on 
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(hat night gixe out that there was a piece of 
wnling tied to his tteck itcket The truth of 
(he nnKer cannot be known , the writing ms 
never found We asked the Jailor about it Jater 
on, bnt he denied the existence of aiij such 
thing Indus elder brother petitioned the Go 
\ernment loi an enquiry The (ask was eii* 
trusted to the Deputv Commissioner of Port 
BUir But nothing came of it The whole affair 
somehow ended m oblivion 

As I said, seventy of work outside made 
all come back one by one to the prison Ullasinf 
also did the same He was given brick laying 
to do in the sun The junior Medical Officer 
of (he hosjitdf recommeoeferf that C/ftesAar w-ts 
not fit to bear the heal of the sun But why 
should the white Overseer take into consideri* 
tion the advice of a mere Bengali Officer? So 
Ullaskar had to do (he same worJ as btfore 
Naliually he refused it and returned to (he pri 
sonsa>ing that it w’as belittling to one s manhood 
(n work simplj out of (he fear of punishment, at 
least he was not the man to do such a thing So 
it w as ordcretl that he should be giv en handcuffs 
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and barfettersj for seven days, Hut thubc seven 
days did not pass. On the very first day the Petty 
Officer on going to take off the handcuffs at 
4.30, saw tliat UHaskar was senseless with 
fever and was hanging by the liandcuffs. He was 
immediately sent to the Hospital. The tempera 
ture rose to 105*' in the niglit. On the next 
morning it was fouml that the fev'T had enti- 
rely gone down but UHaskar vvas no more 
UHaskar. The man who <vas ever at peace even 
in the midst of the utmost daiigei, who never 
ce^sed smiling even when he suffered most, 
was to day insane ! 

On that day the real nature of a prison re- 
vealed itself to us. There was no hope for any 
one to keep body and soul together and return 
to his country. Some would die by hanging, 
others would die by going mad. So we asked 
ourselves, why should we tamely accept suffer- 
ing, if death was the only end ? Almost all of 
us then determined not to do any work until 
some special arrangement was made for us 
Thus on our side we sent the ultimatum and 
waited witlTa desperate resolution for the cbm- 
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bjt. The authorities also on their side began to 
bring out the bharpesl weapons they had in 
their armour> and hurl them upon us. 

It was a struggle between the elephant and 
the tiger. A little belore this Nanigopal of 
Cliinsura, Puhndas of Dacca and some 3 or 4 
othe/s had arrrived. Nanigopal uas a young 
buy and yet be was giicn oil-grinding. He too 
was forced to join the slriKe. The authorities 
locked us up m one* block separated from the 
otlier prisoneis uut placed choice Patlun war- 
ders o\er us. Tlie ration aUo was curtailed. 
And no precaution was overlooked to pre\ent 
us from communicating with e.icli other. We 
might talk m the latrme, so .a guard w.iifed us 
even there. But the chain snaps if it is made 
too tight. It is a \am task to terrorise people 
into obeying the law', if (hey have no respect 
for the hw. 

We demanded three Ihmgs chiefly— (I) 
proper food, (2) release from labour and (3) 
freedom to .associate with each other. 

But we were locked up in different cells, 
each separated from the other by 4 or 5 cells in 
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l>c!\\ccn. The ouicomc was tlul while fonnerly 
wctnlkcd hiw, now* we I>cy4n it» shout at the 
lop of our \oicc. You cannnl ^hul Ifie mouth 
of a person even »f you hnnjj him up Ij)* the 
handcuffs. The authorities cau^jhl in iis a scrli« 
able Tartar. They couUl not yield to our de- 
mands for fear of losinj; their prestige and yet 
otherwise the stnhcwouUlwotcwd. »\lUiwcrUi* 
ol moment the new Siipcrmtcndcnl was trans- 
ferred and in his place c.ime our old Superin- 
tendent. The latter .wlviscd the Chief Com- 
missioncr to Hive some of us only liHht work 
and -end us outside the Jail. Our reply was tti.at 
we were rculy to do work on condition that 
all of us were srnt oiitsitlc, otherwise we would 
all come back. 

Some 10 or 12 were scut oulsulc with the 
task of watching the coconut trees. The trees 
were Govt, property and the guard’s duly was 
to see tliat the fruits were not stolen. The task 
was e.isy. But each of ns was posted in an 
isolated place, so tint there could not be any 
meeting or conversation. 

The strike, tio«vcvcr, continued inside (he 
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Jail. Some time .ifter Nandalal and N-imyopil 
«cr'e transferred to a smaller Jad in tlic Viper 
Isle. There Nanigopal sharled hunger-strike. 
So the arrangeiiieiil th.it ercryone should be 
sent outside was not carried out in practice. 

In the mem uhile those who Mere outside 


stnick uoik en bloc It loot, about a month to 
arrange tlie strike, is the uliereaboiits ol each 
and everj one had to be iiuestigilcd and com- 
municition estabhslied betueeii .ill. 

So Mhen they came back lo the prison, 
each sentenced lo three months, lliej loiind 
that the strike iiillim the Jail h id .ilmiisl broken 
mm Manv had |Oined uoik out cl despiir. 
Namgopal lias hroiigln hick to the |.nson alter 

he liad gone on ri>, 4 days He 

as creed to l..ke milk bj means of a rubber 
' » thrust into Ins nose I'e-iti ips tlie .iiilliiiri- 

rcatriid tint if he ditd he might atler 
a aili sneak ill ot them I On this occasion it 
s Nanigopal, linen and a ten others boys 

IZ loA "P”'' 

e, dental to lliestiike. Piiiiislinient lias lieaped 
'„pun,slimellt.-1lieic iv..s noll.iiig to hope 
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for. So one by one everybody broke .iw.iy from 
the strike. Only Nanigopal stuck to it, as if he 
had staked liis life on it. 

Days p,assed on. Nanigopal became lean 
and emaciated like a skeleton. And yet he would 
not give up his resolve. When he was ex- 
hausted and helpless through fasting for more 
than a month and a half, even then the aiitho- 
rities did not hesitate to hang him up by the 
handcuffs. The result was that the hunger-strike 
spread again like wild fire. And howerer the 
authorities might try to prevent it, the news about 
Indubhiishau, Ullaskar and Nanigopal reached 
the counlij. The press started a vigorous agita- 
tion. Sothedorernment was compelled to send 

Dr. Lukis to m ike an enquiry. Bui the report 
of this doctor has nut jet been published 
althoiigli, as a consequence, Ullaskar was sent 
over to the liiiuatic asylum in lladras and th 
others also heaved a sigh of relief for snir' 
time at le.ist. 

Nanigopil was also after considerahle diff, 
cully persuaded by Ins friends to lake fnna « 
little .ifler this, those who had come from ' ^ 
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sjde With three month s imprisonment Here also 
setU out igam ns (heir term e\pired 

Thus ended the farbt period of the Stnl e 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE OUTCOME OP TUP «^TIlIK.n 

T^VEN death is not i release to the man to 
Hhotn (he fntes> nre hostile We «ho 
reimmed outside passed our dn>s somehow 
indifferently But new* reached us shortly Ihd 
there avis disturbance again inside tlie prison 
Contimied oppresMon had forced Vanigopal to 
strike once more As punishment lit ulsgnen 
gunn>*clofh to put on, but he refused if So his 
shorts were forciblj talen i\\i) , he was given 
gunny shorts and confined in his cell He how- 
ever threw awav the gunny shorts and sat down 
quite naked, repeating the winiihniH, “Naked 
we come out of our mother’s womb and naked 
shall we return He broke his neck-ticket, 
would not stand up when the Chief Commis- 
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sioner cnme on visit, nor salaam him. If asked, 
wliat he wanted he replied that he did not want 
anything — and so on. 

Our apprehensions were that the poor boy 
had gone mad. On enquiry, however, we found 
that he was perfectly sane and sober. Only he 
was busy solving the problem why he should 
be in duty bound to obey laws that the British 
people had made accoiding to tlieir sweet fancy 
and With which his own people had nothing to 
do. His conscience dictated that he should not. 
Then w hy should he do it, simply to save Iiis 
life? Wh.it was the value of tliat life whicli 
made life miserable in tfic very elTort to save it ? 

In answer to his problem we could find 
nothing belter thm this only consolation and 
one hope that even the fiercest master cannot 
hold in subjection the body of the man w’hose 
mind has the se.al of freedom imprinted upon 
it by the li.ind of God. 

I5m our turn \v.as .itso coming. About this 
tune the C licnll.i Press was carrying on a rather 
hot discussion about the condition of the poli- 
tical prisoners in the Andamans. The authorities 
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thought thit it \\is we wha supplied nil the 
infornnlion Of course, it was not possible for 
iisaltt,ijs nnd in e\erylhing to obey the rules 
and regiihtmns We hid to go here and there 
for ttie 'j'lhe of the stomach in search of fruits 
or \egetables or some one thing or nnolher We 
werenlso compelled to make secret rendezvous 
With our /rjend;> ami comrades, as it was almost 
impossible for us to a«sociafe ivithordmarj con« 
McU The authorities did not understand these 
things or perhaps pretended not to understand 
and endeavoured to put us into difhcuUres 

One fine morning a regular campaign of 
searches was launched upon all on a sudden 
All the places where we eat, sat or slept were 
surrounded hj the Police it amounted how- 
ever to a coinic rehearsal of the MamMoIa 
Garden affur, a tempest in a tea pot Nothing 
could be secured except a few innocent 
letters and some poems Hut tlie Ch ef Com 
nussioner ordered us all to be removed to the 
prison Vanousi rumours graduallj gitned 
ground to tiie eftect that we had, it seemed, 
planned to prepare bombs, blow up Port Blair, 
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capture a Govt. Steamer and escape ; also 
that the omniscient Chief Commissioner on the 
advice of a loyal prisoner named Lalmohan 
Saha had recourse to all these preventive 
steps in order to save his kingdom from immi- 
nent catastrophe When he came to visit the 
Jail, we asked him, “Whit is the matter, Sn ’ 
Why this unwari anted attack upon poor people 
like us ?” He replied with the most innocent 
air, “I do not know anjthmg about it, I acted 
only according to insluictions from the India 
Government 

Welland good, there was no answer to 
Hill. But we learnt a few days after that many 
people outside had been punished because they 
talked with us and (hat a Police witness had 
secured from somewhere a few gnmoplione 
pms, some bits of non ^nd lhing> like that and 
so Ind proved be>ond any doubt our evil inten- 
tion of prepiniig bombs 1 Since the time when 
some innocent people were punished m con- 

neMon with the tr.ain-wrecking affair at Kara. 

ynngarh we knew perfectly well all the capa- 
Cities of the Police, bo we asked the authorities 
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wiiy insteid of hitfmg behind the back they did 
not tr> ns in open court, if t/iej Ind proof or 
reisonabfe cause for suspicion against us But 
to that the} turned a deaf e ir and did not deign 
any ansucr We could oolj bifeotir hpsand keep 
quiet 

A iew months after SirRcgjmJd Craddock 
Cline to visit PosJ Blair We thought here was 
our most well wishing patron Tins tunc soinC' 
thtn„ would certamK be done for us But no 
sooner had we beym to narrate otir woes lo 
him than he revealed himself in ht& true colours 
and told us point blank “\ou were Inlchmg 
conspiracj while outside 

\\e leplied, “Ifsucli is voiti iinprcs-. on 
then whj did von put on an innocent air and 
<;v} lhatjou did not know anvfhmg when we 
fiist put (he question to jou’ And suppoung 
that} OH Jnd subsequently proofs of ourgiuJt, 
then why do >oii fight shy of instituting an 
open trial for us? . Sir Kc^mald answered with 
, twinkle m his eye, "^oll know, such things 
can never be proved ' 

Nanigopal also narrated his whole history. 
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But the Hon ble Sir Cncldocl siid in replj, 
“You are an evicmy of the Govt \ou ought to 
have been shot down Nani retorted, “If that 
IS so, then why waste moncv to dress up such 
useles-i parapharnaha as laws and courts'* }Ou 
could have immensely shortened the process 

This was the justice that we had Now 
what were we to do "* I niess the ‘supreme Help 
er came down and helped us, there was nothing 
to be done Thi> time His pifience too was 
peiliaps exhausted 

\\e igam gave up work one hj one When 
the pnson anthoiilit> were tired of dealing 
out pu ishment'', tht\ ent 1< r trial in the court 
those of Us wh > were not ti insp rted for life 
The Deputv Commissioner Mi Lewis, was cn 
trusted with that tasl He c ime a few dajs be- 
fore the trial to have a convers ition with us and 
to enquire about the cause of the strike 

\\ hen he heard of the 'jort of treatment meted 
out to ys, he sud tint the 1 idia Government 
did not want that we should be treated any 
better than the ordinary convicts, no body m 
Post Blair had any hand in the matter But we 
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pointed out that we were not allowed even the 
privileges of the ordimrj comicts. These htter, 
if they knew reading and writing, got decent 
work in the office, and even if they were 
illiterate, they could beco'ne wirdtus and Petty 
Officers. We weie deprived of all these privi- 
leges The otJiers got a iiioiitlily piy of 12 As. 
.iftcr the teim of 5 >e.ijs and earned their 
own living after 10 jears But ours was the fate 
of etermllj rotiiug vviihia the prison Afr. Lew is 
answeied ttia( ttie liidu Govt, only was respun* 
bible fui all these airaugeincnts. One of us put 
the query "Sir, >ou have no right to do good, 
have you then only prescived tlie right to do 
cvi! ? '• 

The Sahib laughed and said, "Wti d are we 
to do? Peace and discipline must be observed 
m the prison". 

" Justlj or unjustlj discipline must my how 
be observed, this is the upshot of the wliole 
matter, is not it 7" 

The Sahib did not proffer .anj answer to 
that. He knew the entire business perfectly well. 
But he loo was after all a Govt, servant. So he 
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get speciil pruileges 'i<s regmis their work 
and food \\\ replied, "Amen, but if witli. 
tn two nlon^h^ <lo iiul i/u ijiiinntioo 
of those j»pccn! uniigcuKols flitn uegooiir 
Hij ind rnike our own spec it irnngemcnts' 
Tims (he (iti(\ w is Mgned betwteii (he (wo 
pirtics ind thus «.n(kd «(h second cli iplcr of 

(he Strike 

In \ few <li\s i\erNbod\ w is sent bitk to 
India e\ceptmg Uuindi i Hem CIniulri and 
Uihskai of Alipirc fime, I^ihn IlcJnjJ md 
Surcsh Clnndri of J>JOt i md (}»c Sinrkir 
brothers and (ushi of \a'iJ Hic rtitimation of 
'special arniii,cments also reached us TiK\ wire 
rtS follow's 

1) Wc would ln\t to remain m the prison 
for N itars inchidmg die remis ions, A'lcr 
(hit wc would be iclciscd fro n libuiir uid 
would cojo> the privileges of a piisoncr iindei- 
gomef Simple Jinpns mineiiJ As for Icilmi' us 
outside the pns >n, the thing w nihJ hccoiisidn. 
ed jfter l-l }c irs 

C) Diiring (he jicriod of out stiy within 
(lit prison Wc would i, ( alt the pii\ile„cs (ln( 
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an ordinary prisoner got outside the prison.* 
That IS to say, after the expiry of 5 years we 
would be able to put on Dhotts instead of shorts, 
we would get a monthly allowance of 12 As. m 
cash and we would gel the right of cooking our 
own food. 

3) Every year a report would be sent to the 
India Government as regards our behaviour. 
After 10 years the Govt, would consider whether 
better arrangements could be done for us or 
not. 

4) From now we would enjoy in every 
way all the rights and privileges of an ordinary 
convict Also we would not get any exemp- 
tion from whipping, on the plea of our being 
political prisoners 

However, this something was better than 
nothing. We did not forget that our masters 
could have even refused it altogether. 
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CfMPTER van. 

‘mirKc AOAW 

'X A^E felf jkOmeuinl it cise vvjien <he /eivi 
^ ^ coittich were sent hick (o Indn. The 
6 or 7 fh-jf were Jett behind hid 'now to 
‘Settle do«»» pertnmenUv m Port Phrr. Whit 
wis the Use then of crciting further (rouble ? 
As tfiere \ms no hope of releise, it win better to 
*i\v4it deitli inti piss <hjs pciccfully. So ue 
thnujjlil 

But peice there could not he to our lot. 
The Greit Wir broke out id 1914 Its reper. 
ctissions itTocted even ImJn md gaiebirtJj to 
(iic Lahore Conspiracy As i consequence some 
50 men of (he Gidr Pir(v hid (o seek (he Kind’s 
Jiospitilit> in Port Bhir. Mmj Sikh soldieis of 
the indnn Army were also sentenced for poli- 
tical crime And some I*? or 20 fresh prisoners 
from Renfiil irrncd ThusPoit Bhtr hecime 
quite 1 li\i-ly hell, with such a croud of 
politicif prisoners. However none of (hem, sn\e 
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4 or 5, were given oil-grinduig. Not that, for 
that matter, coir-pounding was for them an easy 
job, but the real trouble w^s that the Govt, 
ration wa;, quite insufficient (or them. First of 
all, they weie Punjabis, huge and tall and ro- 
bust , and secondly, they had foi a long time 
been ni America and weic accustomed to a good 
quantitj of meat bo two roZ/sind one pot of rice 
hardly scned to fill e\tn an insiginhcant coinei 
of then stomach And, cspcci ill), the> were not 
the people to keep quiet undti piovocatioii and 
insult. Natuiatly, in a few d «ys icl.itions became 
strained between them and the .tiithoiities, 

The quarrel began with P.uauwiianda of 
Jhansi. On some eh irgc or oUicr, he w«is taken 
before the Jailoi. thcjailoi to sfiow his aulho- 
rity expressed himself as xeliemeiitlj as he could, 
Paramananda too retorted back in exactly (he 
same pitch. From words they came to blows. 
Paramananda was punished with 20 s(npes. 
And the strike began But it did not last long. 
The Jailor himself came and cajoled e\ei-ybody 
into hoping for belter treatment m tlie future 
and managed cleverly to break up the Strike. 
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The 'iced of ditcontent, however, did nol 
die TJje fronble started ifrcih i few divs after 
oven vcr> sonlJ tfltir Usual!) Siujdij is a lioli- 
da) for flic convicts On thil day they arc relieved 
from nil diitv excepting cjeining Iheir own 
clothes But III Port Blair they Jnvc to mow the 
grass in the Jnil yard Now on a holidiy they 
remain slmt up in Iticir ccIN during the whole 
middle pi^t of the day, and if they arc also cn- 
pged 111 mowing the grass in the morning, then 
the holiday becomes absolnldy meaningless to 
(hem So jagatram win had been the Udiltr of 
the Grtdr in America and some others refused 
to do the work as a protest The Superintendent 
tried thena and punished each with 6 month’s 
fetters and solitary cell No hod) uv«, pleased 
(0 see such a heavy cvpiation demanded 
for a comparatively light crime Tficn as days 
passed, when it was seen that there was no pos* 
hibihty of any amelioration in their condition, 
many began to give up work A great to-do was 
created about this time over mother incidcat 
A quarrel broke out between an old Sikh and 
so nc of the guards The former compUmed 
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that he was taken by them into a room and was 
severely beaten. That might be true or not, 
but, as a matter of fact, within two or three days 
of the complaint, he was attacked with severe 
dysentery and had to take shelter m the hospital. 
Here he developed phthisis and died very short- 
ly. Most of the people believed that violence 
was the cause of his de.ath, but the authorities 
of course, denied, the alieg.ation. As no steps 
were taken about this incident, some 4 or 5 gave 
up eating in protest. Pnthwi Singh was their 
leader. He was forced to take in milk through 
his nose. He stood this for 5 months. If it were 
some other country there would liave been a 
tremendous hue and cry over the matter. But 
who knew anything about Port Blair ? Whom 
did it concern in any way if a couple or even a 
dozen of prisoners died there ? 

Three or four more Sikhs contracted 
phthisis and died after two or three month's 
suffering. I have spoken already of Pandit Ram- 
raksha. He gave up eating because his sacred 
thread was taken away when he entered the pri- 
son. He too died of phthisis. Another committed 
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suicide by s«aJlo«ing i bit of Jeid is he found 
no other way of escape 

Those who died escaped, of course, aff 
trouble But how misertble thej wcrcuhowent 
mid ^nd had still to fuel Of il esc Utter wis 
jatish ChinJn Pil of the Balesw ir Case He 
becime ijiiile iiisTne wlule he was locked up ni 
s“pante contincmeiil He u-is sent to the him 
ticas\lvu« I itt on he w IS itniovcd to fndu 
Now fie Is pissing his days in (he Beifnnjpcirt 
lunatic isyliim 

There was no end to events oi this kind Of 
wliomslnll 1 wuie indofwhom shill Inot’llurc 
was a bikli Clilntra Sinj^h (h iuuk. who hid 
l;ein a tc iclter tii the Khalsa behuol it 1 ly ilpui 
1 do not know w hat ci line hecoinmiiled in Iiuh > 
But in Fort Blur he w is loektd up m i ceil 
from the very beginning It is sjtd tint he 
attempted to attack (he Superintendent some 
time when tlie strike trouble vvis going on So 
(he wardeis (hrashed Inin hJI he fell senseless 
And from that time he w is shut in iccll md was 
not taken ouf Ull after f«o yc<rs A cage was 
jnadc for him by enclosing one corner of a 
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veranda with wire-neUinjj. There he to eat, 
there to answer the call of nature and there also 
to sleep. Needless to say, the cofl^eQuence 
Was that Ins health broke down and he was 
almost a dying man. Anotlier Sikh, Amar Singh, 
had almost the same fate. 

Now, when the number of death? began to 
increase continually, Ihe authorities seemed to 
wake up to tlie gravity of the situation. Jagat- 
ram was suffering from brain complaints due 
to a long teim of separate confinement. He and 
two others were given work in the Press. Bhai 
Par.amamnd, a lormer Proleesor ol the IDaya- 
nand College, had never joined any strike and 
was made a compounder m the hospital. But 
the Professor could not long enjoy his happi- 
ness. His wife published m the papers extracts 
from a letter of his gising out the condition of 
the political prisoners. The Chief Conrimis«ioner 
did not feel at all grateful for this and so con- 
fined him, without any trial, in the lock-up. 
Paraiiiananda pleaded that that letter had duly 
passed through the bands of the Superintendent. 
There wa'. i*o reason to disbelieve him, but all 
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the same, he did not escape persecution. So 
now that he found persecution to be the 
table companion of life, he determined to f|ive 
up life by not eating. Fortiinatelv he v..as re- 
leased shortly after by the King’s Proclamation. 
But as for those v\ho .are still rotting in the 
prison, who knows when their misery will end? 


CHAPTER IX. 

CAUSF.5 OF DEOENTRATIOK AMOXO CONVICTS 

TVjObody in (he country knows any thing about 
^ ffte convict* W*e have no trfet of ffte 
fact that owing to our persistent neglect.bonie 
hcs of people-fallen miserables of our o\\u 
society— are made to live, in expiation of th^ir 
sms, in a v-cntable htll upon this very’ earth. |t 
IS indeed our fortune (hat rare and great souls 
come now and tlitn m our mid^t .ind do (he 
thinking on our behalf even about (he ignorante 
and misery and sorrow’ of our mothers and 
sisters at home. We do not caic to think if v\e 
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can help it and e\en we curse those "ho do 
think. So it <joes without saying that lo the 
matter of the sinners and criminals of our society 
we would simply laugh at the idea of ptiymg 
any heed to them. But the times are now such 
that we must needs think of these thing‘>* Do 
we not see that our sms in the way of neglect- 
ing and despising and oppressing our kdh and 
kin haie accumulated to a perilous extent and 
that it IS this which has paralysed all the life- 
movement of our motherland ’ The nation must 
be cured of this disease now or never. 

On an average some 1^200 men ate trans- 
ported every year to the Andamans. Among 
them there are lads of 16 or 17 and old men of 
over 5p as well, who, by the grace of the medi- 
cal authorities, are considered quite fit for 
exile. Our benign government can never be 
accused of any defect m method and procedure. 
No convict is sent to the Andamans unless he is 
passed by the Civil Surgeon himself. ]3ut that 
IS hardly of apy use to the poor creatuies con- 
cerned. For if the doctor happens to be callous 
and hard-hearted, he tnes to get rid of the affair 
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everyday dirt and impurities into whatever there 
IS pure in them. The human, the divine in them 
IS gradually uprooted and gives place to the 
tares of sheer animality. The cause of this de- 
generation is the band of jailbirds m the Cellular. 

As in every other prison in India, in the 
Cellular also there are three categories of pri- 
soners — men of vicious character, men of good 
character and, in between, men of a weak and 
harmless character. For those who are naturally 
graced with finer and loftier implses there is no 
need at all of the regulations and impositions 
and oppressions of the prison. The inherent 
beauty of their souU spontaneously unfolds itself 
as a flower discloses petal after petal. The fiery 
ordeal of all the sufferings and sorrows of a 
prison-life serves only to purify and enhance 
the golden glory within, never to tarnish it. On 
the other hand, those who from birth and nature 
gravitate towards things foul, evil and gross 
turn absolutely desperate under the goading of 
persecution and the pressure of the thousand 
bonds of pnson-hfe. Hand-cuffs, fetters, soli- 
tary confinement — nothing m the world has any 
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terror for them. They consider if heroism fo 
take a whipping, it is simply astounding to see 
their strength of mind and fearlesness A\}ien 
they suffer punishment for having taken part in 
the mo'it shameful and heinous crimes. TJiesc 
people remain imprisoned for a year or two m 
tJie Cellular and aie then let off outside m the 
settlement Hut thev come back again. And for 
that purpose they cither fhiash somebody or 
steal or gamble or escape .and absent themselves 
for 1 few days and then offer themselves up for 
punishment. Even oil-grinding iii the Cellular 
is an easier task thin .iny work outside, ulictlier 
in the Forest Department or m the rubbtraml 
lea gardens «c m the bnck»l:ihi. In the Cellular 
you liase not to suffer from (he sun or tlie ram. 
Also you can h.ivc .1 full meal hi. re, as a prisoner's 
ration is not stolen. 1 have seen vcleran tlitcacs 
coming back info (he prison for the tenth or the 
twebth time. There is none in Port Hlair who 
is not acqu lulled with the exploits of such 
notorious jail-birds .as Sera, Miirg.a, Si) ad, Ma* 
bavira, Paiw.an, Gore, Charity and others. 

Hut It IS the casual offenders, wcak.mindcd 
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nnd h:irmless creatures, form the bulk, tint 
is to sty, 80 to 90 p. c. of the prisoner population. 
They come as simple souls, quite unaccustomed 
to sin or crime, driven by the force of unfortu- 
nate circumstances or by their evil destiny. But 
they return cunning, cruel, avaricious and vicious 
after all the harsh experiences, (he ceaseless 
punishmcnW and sufferings and vvant, the conti- 
nuous coniaci With wh.it is vile .ind‘ sordid, 
that they have to undergo here. The causes that 
fead to the rum of a tolerably good soul in the 
prison may be thus summarised : 

(1) The company of vcter.li) and hardened 
crinitnals and the spectacle of their vicious and 
corrupt pmclices. 

(2) Incapacity to do hard labour. When 
it becomes physicxally impossible to grind out 
30 lbs of oil, one is forced to seek the aid of 
the more robust ruffians in order to avoid 
punishment and that means to sell, in return, 
one’s body for the most abject ends. 

(3) The punitive regubtions based upon 
the lowest kind of brute force. In the beginning 
one has the feeling of utmost shame and fear to 
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be put in handcuffs and fetters oi to be stripped 
naked and whipped But once this shame and fear 
are removed tin, man becomes desperate , blind- 
ed with fury and hatred he rushes lieadlong on 
the path of evil and corruption Impotent rage 
leading to suicide is a aery common occurrence 
in prison 

(4) Tlie demands of want There is noth- 
ing m the world to which one accustomed to 
smoking dui.s not gradually stoop in order just 
to get a bit of tobacco t ha\e seen with my 
own eyes people, who had no sweets or meat to 
eat tor several years, fall into the mu ( shocking 
habits for Che sake of only i handful of sugar 

(5) Forced celibacy Rules and rtgiiJa 
tions cannot repress the natural hungers of the 
body In any jail, whether m Fort Blair or in 
India, one has simply to become a prisoner in 
order to see in how many revolting ways man 
can pollute his hfc for the sake of the Mtisfac- 
lion of (he appetites, severed as he is from the 
society of Ills wife and children and yearning 
for love and affection and company. The want 
of home influence, the shutting of all ways of 
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natural satisfaction turns a man gradually into 
a sheer brute, 

(6) The want of religious life and en- 
lightenment. There are a thousand ways in the 
prison leading to vice, but not the least arrange- 
ment to instil knowledge, to evoke the higher 
susceptibilities. When the prisoner was a free 
rain in his country he had .wound him temples 
and vtgrahas {idols of gods) his Guru and his P«- 
rohtt, religious ceremonies and festivities and 
countless other dungs that helped to mould and 
form his character. But the prison shuts out all 
these wholesome influences and opens to the 
unfortunate prisoner the gate of — heaven or 
hell? 

(7) Absence of all incentive to healthy 
habits. In Indian prisons (he prisoners get some 
privileges if they are neat and clean, behave 
well, show a good character or do more than 
the .issigned work. All these are taken into ac- 
count and a remission of 10 or 12 days per 
month IS allowed on the total term. This serves as 
a strong temptation to reform and correct oneself. 
But there is no such arrangement for remission m 
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Port B!air. Here whatever the prisoners get as 
such are only ou exceptional occasions, perhaps 
once or twice in 10 years, at the time of some 
Jubilee Or Ro\al Cercmoaj. 

(8) There is no limit to the term of pu- 
nishment. Transpoilation for life in Port Blair 
means literally life-long iransportation, (hit is to 
say, till death. The Chief Commissioner, how- 
ever, has a special prerog.\tive by which he can 
recommend to the Indw Government the re- 
lease of a political or decoily prisoner after the 
term of 25 jcars, certifying (hat the person Ins 
during the period led an ideal life and c.in be 
remitted the rest of the term. But a^ a matter of 
fact some 10 p, c. of these recominendahons. ire 
returned with the reply that the Honoumble 
Government would keep the pirticular person 
under observation for fiv-e )e.nrs more, lii some 
cases a categorical rcfiml is given .md the pri- 
soner is let off within Port Bhtr itself as an e\- 
convict. Of the remaining 90 p. c. those only 
find themselves rcleasedinthcend who withstand 
the suicidal atmosphere of Port Blair .md endure 
through this life of suffering and sorrow, of vice 
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and pollution. How many can cling to life hop- 
ing for this far off will o' the wisp of a release 
at the end of 20 or 25 years ? Besides, there are 
many prisoners who have more than one life- 
sentence upon them, that ts to say, the total 
term amounting to 40 or 60 years. I have seen 
some sentenced to 75 and even 100 years ! Who 
can expect a limit to the doing and daring of these 
unfortunate people who have no gleam of hope 
to brighten a nevcr-cnding and cheerless pros- 
pect ? The murders and deaths, the attempts to 
escape, and above all the moral degradation that 
takes place in Port Blair are all due to despair 
agd disappointment. 

(0) It, over and above these causes, the 
Jail Officers are ciuel and heartless, then all the 
conditions stand fulfilled for the jail to become 
an ideal hell. Of course, one may not expect 
much of love and affection from the higher 
authorities, but the pity is that even inattention 
or laziness on their part is sufficient to do all 
the evil. The Petty Officers and TmdaU and 
Jamadars take avantage of the weakness of their 
superiors and make the life of the poor prisoner 
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im<ierable md unbenrable 

(10) And Port Blair i<? the home of 
all diseases Malarn diarrhcea djsenter}, phthi- 
sis, pnenmon a tjphoid rage here freelj Peope 
ln\e to bear the burden of a mournful life and 
toil ceaselessly in sun and run They are lire 
and e'<hausted m mind and body They either 
await death with a gnm determination or they 
revolt altogether It is impossible here to save 
a man who is resoKed to die All the externa 
conditio IS are favourable to that end A man 
keeps hts soul here with the utmost difficulty 
and IS required almost to sacnfice life m order 
to save it It IS a tug of war without break 
or stop between man on one side and death on 


(11) Finallv, once this putrid atmosphere 
of sm and vice and miseiy pollutes a mans 
character, v.rv soon he falls a prey to sordid 
diseases and becomes completely broken dowri 
Words fill to yve any idea of the extent which 
these diseases have reached m Port Blair and 
the shod ing forms which thev have taken The 
pn-oners detected with these diseases are pu- 
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nished and hence they try their bebt to hide the 
thing till the very end. Women here do not 
know what chabtity ib nor have men any sense 
of what character is — brute passions rage naked 
and unbridled in this hell. 


CHAPTER X. 

SOME SNAP-SHOTS FROM PRISON-LIFE 

T he prisoners, thub thrown into a welter of 
vice and deprived of all hope and ex- 
pectation, develop mobt wonderful varieties of 
character. Repeated punishment and dibmal des- 
pair make some tenibly irritable and absolutely 
cynical, Mahavira and Sayad were of this type. 
When we first met Mahavira, he had had whip- 
ping already more tlnan half a dozen times. As for 
handcuffs, fetters, cross-b.ir or penal diet, the 
number of times he had suffered them was 
simply incalculable. In appearance, he was tall 
sickly, ungainly, ferocious. The most filthy 
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abuse was always on Ins bps; he Hould 
mutter to himself day and night. The usual 
epithets of abuse were not sufficient lo give vent 
to his anger, and he had to coin new ones. 
Mr. Muriay vias short and dwarfish, so he v.as 
dubbed Baitria {Baler is a kind of small bird ). 
As for Mr. Barry, he had some hundred names 
given to him. And all these hallowed names 
Mahavira used lo recite regularly every morning 
and evening with .ill sorts of graceful grimaces 
and ecstatic gestures ! He suffered from chronic 
constipation and complete loss of appetite. And 
he was firmly convinced that tins was due to 
the same eternal kaehn leaf (hat he had had to 
take during the thirty years of his prison-hfe and 
which had all been collected and solidified m 
his stomach. For i roll of tobacco he fell at 
the feet of anybody and evcrj'body, showered 
abuses right and left and even did not let off 
God and all His brood for having thus thrown 
him into misery. Whenever any Officer or 
visitor came to inspect the prison, Mahavin 
was sure to present himself, of all persons, 
wnlh his endless complunts and ceaseless 
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mornings. And finally whatiia shower of bless- 
ings he poured out from his inimifable voca- 
bulary, when he saw that none of ins com- 
plaints were remedied. 

Sayad was an old man, tall in stature, w’lth 
a white beard, blood-shot eyes and a vicious 
tongue. He was as clever in flattering as m 
abusing and quarrelling. All the qualities that 
Mahavira had, incarnated in him. Besides, he 
was sometimes quite pleasant and jolly. If he 
got a bit of tobacco he frisked and jumped 
about with hib eye:> almost protruding out in 
delight and gave a demonstration of his skill in 
gadka ( a small baton ) play with all sorts of 
queer gestures and postures. Now and then 
he thundered out with a terrible cry, "Bom 
kah kalkultaiiaU ’ (Victory to Kali, goddess of 
'^Calcutta); and when the thought of his cruel 
fate overwhelmed him he shook the whole Jail 
With Ills curses and invectives. He had an in- 
satiable desire for good dishes He would name 
in one breath an infinite list of all varieties of 
drinkable, lickable, munchable dainties — Pilao, 
Korma, Kopla, Kabab and so on. He would 
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abuse u.is alwajs on Ins lips; he nouJd 
mutter to himself day and night. The usual 
epithets of abuse were not sufficient to give vent 
to his 'ingei, and he Ind to com new ones 
Mr. Murny was short and dwarfish, so he vvas 
dubbed Bateria {Bater is » kind of simll bird). 
As for Mr. Barrv, he had some hundred names 
given to him And .all these hallowed mines 
Mahavira used to recite regularly every morning 
and evening with all sorts of graceful grimaces 
and ecstatic gestures ! He suffered from chronic 
constipation and complete loss of appetite. And 
he W.1S hrml> convinced (hit this was due to 
the same eternal kacUu leaf that he had had to 
take during the thirty >car> of his pnsondifc and 
which hid all been collected and solidified in 
his stomach. For a roll of tohicco he fell at 
the feet of .an>body and cvcrjbody, showered 
abuses right and left and even did not let off 
God and .all His brood lor having thus thrown 
lum info misery. Whenever any Officer or 
visitor came lo msjacct the prison, ^^.aha\I^l 
was sure to present httnself, of all persons, 
with his endless compUmts and ccaselc^^s 
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meanings. And finally whatiia shower of bless- 
ings he poured out from his inimtiable voca- 
bulary, when he saw that none of his com- 
plaints were remedied. 

Sayad was an old man, tall in stature, w'lth 
a white beard, blood-shot eyes and a vicious 
tongue. He was as clever in flattering as in 
abusing and quarrelling All the qualities that 
Mahwira had, inc.arnated in him. Besides, he 
was sometimes quite pleasant and jolly. If he 
got a bit of tobacco he frisked and jumped 
about with hia eye> almost protruding out in 
delight and gave a demonstration of his skill in 
gailka (a scmll baton) pJa) with all sorts of 
queer gestiues and postures. Now and then 
he thundered out witli a terrible cry, ‘*Bom 
kali kalkuliauait ‘ ( Victory to Kali, goddess of 
' Calcutta); and when the thought of his cruel 
fate overwhelmed him he shook (he whole Jail 
with lus curses and invectives. He had an in- 
satiable desire for good dishes. He would name 
in one breath an infinite list of all varieties of 
drinkable, hckable, mnnchable dainties— Pflao 
Korma, Kopta, Kabab and so on. He would 
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bay witii heroic ^cbticiilatioiib, “Such thin^b 
only can Siyad e»t and to say that he gets ins- 
tead Kachu leaf ind dal ^ woe i& me ! v\oe 

IS me I O God ! O the Mercitu! ! ’’ In the block 
n hert. he uas lod^jed none could h a e a w ink ol 
sleep at night. He would »i( down at the closed 
door of lu'> Ltll and abuse to his heart’s con- 
tent till bimubodj came and gi\c liim his night's 
ration, th.it is to '.n, a bd of folxicco At times he 
would almost bi mg down the whole prison with 
his foimidable jeUings, “0-o-h iny cellular dar- 
ling 1 Oh! Til'll! sc.uenger of i Birry! God 
curse thee 1 *’ The best way of punishing a man 
wis to put Inm in the neiglibouring cell to 
S.iyad'». Tile people of the block were rchevt-d 
only when anj of the wirdeis or prisoners, 
unable to bear an} longer the uproir, scut h„ii 
a roll of Scckha. Soineliinct., iccordmg to the' 
order of the j.iilor, water was poured upon hi- 
head as soon is he liegm to shout. It w.is S ly id’s 
mtiitc til suffer himself and nuke .ill otJiers 
♦•ulfcr. In the end, boweser, Mr. Miirni) took 
pity on bun and released him from the prison 
by making him a gii-rd in the garden of the 
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lunatic a'iyliim. We heard that after this act of 
kindness he left off abusing altogether. 

Murga was another celebrity in the Kal.i- 
pani. His build was that of a Herciile'-. He was 
black, hairy, huge and ghostly. His bushy 
moustache would hive quite easily made a good 
broom-stick. Nfr, Birrj* would, with the simple 
but of an extra dabbu of curd or a few plan- 
tains, yoke him to the oil-mdl. Miirga and his 
worthy compeer Sliera could press out each 
80 lb» of oil a day. Formerly tiie amount of oil 
required from eacli privoner was only 20 lbs. But 
now, by the grace of Mr. Barry and these two 
myrmidons of his, the amount w-as met eased to 
30 Ib'i. When the Superintendent saw the e.\- 
ample of a man who easily ground 80 lbs, he 
immediately concluded that every labourer must 
be capable of at least 30 lbs. It was in this way 
that the wily Jailor gradually increased the out- 
put of each and every item of work. The priso- 
ners enjoy no longer the golden days of yore. 

I met in the jail some tw’O or three young 
Burmese, aged only 16 or 17 years. The Bur- 
mese generally turn here opium-eaters, gamblers 
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and VICIOUS cJnnclers Bui among tliem To-ah, 
Fon ihn and mother whose name I forget were 
reallj good souK But of course that was no 
reason whj thej sliould not kill one or two 
people e\erj \ear The Pitlians and tlie Punja- 
bis were nothing short of brutes and always 
pursued the >oiiiig and fair and prettj Biirinans 
And when these refused to be drawn mlo sin- 
ning, the) conspired with the Tmdals and 
Petty Oflicers and brought endless tro ible upon 
the poor innocent folk All the prisoners have 
tobacco or some such contraband ulick in tlieir 
secret possession and an)bodj can gel an)hr>dy 
punished bv plav mg the traitor It was easy also 
to punish a prisoner b\ stealing a part of his 
daily output of work Besides the Court was such 
that It did not liesifatc to chastise an) man sent 
up on a false iccitsilion of as anil or inlimida 
tion Onl) I saw ^^r Miirra) lr)ingln do a little 
bit of justice Olherwisc, it was all thi. justice 
of tlie sort meted out b\ our old Injit hon-ahn 
was hauled up sescnl times for murder After- 
wards we got him cmplo)cd in tlie press is 4 
paper-cutter The good treatment that he rccciv- 
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ed there made him pass a year safely without 
any case put up against him and he was released 
from the prison. God only knows what is in 
store for him now outside. 

Kartik, a cobbler by caste, was a dacoit. 
Stout of heait, strong of body, full of enthu- 
siasm and battle, he took to dacoity as a game. 
In other respects he Was a very kindly soul. 
The man whom he loved, he would serve with 
his life One day Upen delivered to him a long 
lecture m the usual style on Hindu-Moslem 
Unity. He heard the whole thing quietly and 
dittoed it, but in the end put in a question, 
“What the little master says is all perfectly 
true, but can he tell me what would be the fate 
of these people who could ne\er in their whole 
life utter even for once the sweet name of 
Han ’ ' 

He was not pleased, if instead of being called 
karitk, he was given the moregentlemmly form 
of his name karttc chandra There was nothing 
tint he could not do for his litt|e master. He 
rendered all sorts of kindly services to Hemrfa, 
when the latter was employed m the forest. 
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He hTd no equal m angling. 

Lo\e and affection are all Iiere, but very 
much deformed E\amp!esof one man sacrificing 
himself for the sake of another are to be found 
every diy, but that s.iciifice is polluted with the 
mire of vicious passion. 

There art c\en saintlj souK here. Mathura 
Singh worked for 10 or 12 years in the prison 
and rose gradually from a Pett\ Officer to a 
Tindal A more pious and gentle nature can 
hardh be met. I never heard a single word of 
abuse from his lips His body did not imbibe a 
tinge ofsm til this domain of evil. Sometimes 
indeed hethrealenqd tostnke people and upraised 
his (hiity •pounder of a fist, but as if landed it 
transformed itself into a carcs<i and he got things 
done, as it were, by iingie AH his threats and 
menaces were like the vam demonstration of an 
autinnnal cloud. He Jnd infinite sympathy for 
the com ict<!. He was ever filled w ith trepidation 
ind his eyes rolled wide in fear of what the 
Sahib might or might not say. He could not 
take food or w.iter without reading eveiy day 
the Ramayain of Tulsidas. Hu was absolutely 
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Simple, meek and innocent like a child. To lock 
up a man like him m a prison amounts almost 
to infanticide. In the end he was let off on 
ticket of leave, that is to say, he got the privilege 
of earning his Inelihood freely to some extent. 

The Gate-keeper of the Cellular Jail was a 
man of Sagar, named Takat Sing. He had not 
much of English education, but seemed never- 
theless to be highl) cultured. He could under- 
stand the great problems of the day, whether of 
India or of the world in general. He had been 
sentenced to tianspoiUtion, because a servantor 
labourer of hi» committed a murder in connexion 
with a dispute about land oi property. He was 
a good soul and belonged to a high family, but 
the effects of sorrow and suffering were now 
coming upon him gradually. You cannot uplift 
a man by punishing him. It is a gi eater crime 
than murder to coirnpl a pure and innocent 
man by throwing him into the very heait of vice 
and sm under the excuse of punishment. The 
Penal Code knows only to penalise, everythin" 
there is rigorously punitive, A man may commit 
murder all on a sudden under severe provoca- 
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tion or uncontrollible impulse, but he gets frans* 
portation for life. Does he merit it ? In America 
the mental growth of t criminal is taken into 
con-jideration when punishment is awarded. A 
man may be 40 years old, but Ins intellectual 
stature may be that of a child of ten ; in such a 
case, suieli the punishment shoitld be propor- 
tionately less heavy Besides, it is a grave res- 
ponsibility to take charge of a corrupt charac- 
ter If 1 cannot reform him and render him his 
good charactei, what right have 1 to despoil 
him of his persona! liberty ? The day has cer- 
tainly come when these things should be 
thought over and the prison rules framed accord- 
ingly anew. 

Criminals of deficient or imtleveloped 
mentality should be put in cliargc of sympathe- 
tic, noble-hearted and cultured meta. But the 
Andaman arrangements do quite the opposite 
thing. Here the prisoners who ate cunning and 
c.ireful are never caught and their jail-tickets 
remain cleiii, that is to say, possess no black- 
mark due to any case or accusation. Generally 
it IS these people who are later on raised to the 
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<3ignity of a Petty officer or Tmdal or Jamadar. 
The Superintendent, when considering (he pro- 
motion of a prisoner, does not look into his real 
character, but sees only whether there is any 
case or conviction against him in the jail his- 
tory sheet. 

Mirza Khan was a Pathan In the course 
of my Bohemam life I have travelled over many 
lands and seen much of men and things, but I 
have rarely met a moie cunning creature than 
he. He was a Petty officer, finally became a 
Jamadar and ruled many years over the Cellular 
with a mighty sway. In Satanism and vicious- 
ness Golain Rasul was a mere ignorant child to 
him. Uncle Rasul might have sat at Ins feel for 
10 yeara as a disciple and >et would have 
hardly reached the level of that red-bearded, red- 
faced, smooth-tongued Pathan There were no 
prisoners so turbulent that Mirza could not put 
them down , if ever there were they could be 
counted as one or two *' If God protects none 
can destroy, and if God destroys none can 
protect.” The same thing could be said of Mirza 
during his rule in the Andamans By his astute- 
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ness and by flattery he held Mr. Barry nnder 
his thumb and did what he liked. In Ins reign 
the only people that were happy were the 
Pathans and those who ga\e themselves com- 
pletch up to him. For the rest it na» a terrible 
purgatory. At the instance of Mr. Barry or when- 
ever he wintcd to lake vengeance, he could m 
the twinkling of m eje concoct cases against 
the most innocent, and as for the most daring 
and indu uitable he heaped upon them punish- 
ment upon punishment, bed them, harrassed 
tliem till the) were completely crushed. Hewns 
usually amiable towiuls the strong, but ferocious 
towards the weak. He intercepted the secret 
correspondence of the political prisoner-, got 
them punished on flimsy tcclmical grounds and 
!t was by these services that he secured his 
yniiini/nr-slup. When he approached any of us 
with a friendl) smile, sweetly addressing us 
“Babuji”, it Was certain tint evil da)swciein 
store for the poor Bibuji. We were in perpetnal 
dreid as to whose turn it would be ne\t to fall 
a prey to Mirzi Khan. 

The tyiant and Ihc bully have generally a 
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weakness for flattery. The only way of escape 
from Mir?a was to accost him as faviadarjt, 
salaam him e\ery moment and also to chat with 
Mr. Barry in his presence. All things were 
permissible to one who talked to Mr. Barry. 
There was another waj and that was to have a 
strict eye over him He rvas given to vice and 
bribe-taking and he tried hl^ best never to 
molest one whom he knew to be in the know. 
If you evet gave him a iiini that you were 
acquainted with hi» secicK, he would immedia- 
tely come to bu) you off lufli lemim oj tobacco 
or some such ihing. 

There was no end to the number of such 
tyrants and bullies miong the Tindals and 
Petty ofl^cer^ and Jainadars. The prisoners, 
surrounded as they were uiih such a host of 
enemies, had always to be ready with means 
fair or foul, to defend themselves. The one 
perpetual inNiety that haunted them day and 
night was how to save their lift. And what a 
miserable life it was, when day and night you 
had to smilt anyhow a wooden smile and do a 
thousand obeisinco to your many masters J 
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The hif»her ofticnh, either the Superintendent 
or the Chief Commissioner, do tint know of 
these little griefs of the everyday life of a pri- 
soner They come only at times to inspect and 
do not live \\ ith the poor creatures, The subor- 
dinate ofiicerv, like the Overseer, know many 
things, but thev too have llicir secrets. In the 
fear that their own delinquencies might be 
exposed tlicy Minply slmt their eyes to those of 
othcis. Thc> connive at cvcrjlhing incon- 
venient. An under officer hkc Mr. Duggon, 
uho tiad really a kind he.art could not do .any- 
thing alone by himscif and so had to remain 
quiet. He could see to pisftcc only in lespect of 
cases that came up to him personally. Then 
he tried his best to act up to Ins conscience and 
thrcalencd the nicked and gne prolcctirin to 
the weak as far as it lay m him. 
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CHAPTER XL 


A SUMMARY OF SORROWS. 


'^HE Jail commission appointed by the 
Government of India came to visit 
Port Blair in January, 1920. I give, below the 
gist of the memorial that was stibmitled to jt on 
behalf of the political prisoners: — ^ 

( I ) Port Blair is not 6t for the habita- 
tion of prisoners for many reasons. 

( a ) The climate here is very unhealth 
It is the home of malaria. Besides, d}s,en| 
and phthisis also find here a very conn ^ 
atmosphere. The percentage of deaths i?'' 
than double that of India. 


( 6 ) In no civilised country there 
place like thi> tliat is used e\cii foj. \ 
portntion. Visitors, cither official or non 
do not come here generally. The nj. 
remedy that are open in the jaiL m **1 

absolutely wanting here. are 


(c) The Goaernment of 
great loss for the upkeep of Port a 

' Will 
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ever be ^ burden to the Government to mnm* 
tam for the <iake ot a comparativelj small num* 
her of pri‘;oners such a tremendous arm> of 
gutrds, policemen, sentries and various other 
officers 

(2) If the purpose of punishment is to 
reform character, then certamlj that end has 
not been achieved in Port Blair ^^en who 
are alreadj vicious become doiiblj so after 
coming here So severe is the iron rod of 
uiie hert (hat people Ime perfoicc to fearn 
Ijing and cheitiOR simpl) for tlie sake of sav- 
ing thtir skill And cverybodj is too much 
occupied with himseU To come to the help of 
others means courting punishment So tlie 
nobler quahlits of man not onl 5 do not find 
an> ph> but arc rooted out altogether In other 
countries cfTorls arc made to leach and educate 
the prisoners so tint they may become better 
men But heie there is nhsoUitclj nothing of 
the kind The sv stem that is prevalent here is 
mil) another form of the old slave trade 

( 3 ) No kind of differentiation is made 
betueen prisoner and pnsmier Those ulio are 
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punished for smaller crimes arc mide to live 
With veteran and hardened criminals. As a 
result, they too contract all the viciousness of 
the latter. 

(4) Charai-ier IS usually formed through 
the influences of family and social life. The 
prisoners are deprived of any such amenities. 
They cannot even write letters to their homes 
more than once m a year. Affection and sym- 
pathy and all the softer sentiments dry up very 
soon in their hearts. They even cease to care 
about their future rcle.-ise. The prisoners con- 
demned to transportation for life are not let off 
even after 20 or 25 yc.irs It is no wonder that 
people whose future is one mass of dismal dark- 
ness should either become inert, insensible, 
machme-hke objects or turn cruel and violent 
and VICIOUS. 

( 5 ) And yet although they toil as slaves, 
they do not enjoy the fruit of their labour. 
The Government condemns a murderer to trans- 
portation for life and extracts an infinite amount 
of work out of him. But not the least portion of the 
benefit goes either to the family of the murderer 
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not want locoine to Port BJair and live n«th 
them. And then the women who are lodged in 
prison as convicts are ol such a type that many 
shrink from building a home with them. Almo’^t 
a new race lias evolved from the alliance of 
convicts and convicts and their mor.iI sense of 
family and social life is simply revolting. The 
only remedy of all these evils is to make some 
arrangement that the prisoners may after a certain 
term get back their wives and children .ind live 
witii them. 

(9) Those who after ten years become 
"sell'supporters m Government Service" get in 
the beginning a monthly sahry' of Rs. 7 only. 
Out of this amount (he sum of 8 annas is de. 
ducted every month foi Jodging in the Govern- 
meiit barmck. With the remaining si\ rupees 
and a half one has to meet all expenses as re- 
gards food, clothing and every other necessity,. 
Under such circumstances it is quite n itural for 
the prisoners to take recourse to stealing. Of 
course (hey are punished uheu caught. But who 
IS really responsible for this crime and vice of 
(heirs ? The current rate of monthly allowance 
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was fi\ecl long ago ; since then prices of all 
things have gone up at least three times, But 
there is none who cares to give even a chance 
thought to the difficulties of the prisoners. They 
are merely machines to turn out work for the 
Sarcar. They are not men. 

(10) There is a considerable number of 
boy prisoners in Port Blair whose ages vary 
from 17 or 18 to 20 or 22. They are kept under 
the charge of Petty Officers and Tindals who 
are mostly unmarried and have no character. 
The revolting oppiessions they have to suffer at 
the hands of these latter cannot be described in 
any decent human language The very shame 
of it often prevents them from complaining to 
the authorities ; and even if they do, it is more 
often than not crvmg in the wilderness. 

If really any improvement is desired, the 
first thing to be done is to break up the esta- 
bhshment in Port Blair. If it i^ desired to re- 
form the character of the prisoners, then family 
life must be introduced among them. But the 
wives and children of ordinary pitsoners would 
not hke to come over to Poet Blair, And yet 
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society Is ab nlntcl\ necessan , without it no 
moml nmeliontion is possible 

If tile Settlement is continued in Port 
Bhir, tlie mere hii'incul diniciilt} w oiild mil^e it 
impossible to look to the necessities of heilth 
nnd hygiene 1 he former Senior Medical Ofh- 
cer Dr hnnisidt md the present Oflicer 
Dr Miirrny ln\e both of them recommended 
the abandoning of Port Bhir as a penal settle- 
ment As a matter of fact, no useful purpose is 
served b\ keeping up Port Bhir, save perhaps 
mamtaming i few unneces«ar\ and unworthy 
officials 

POLITICAL PRISONhRS 

The political prisoners h ive to suffer nuicli 
more than the ordinary pnsoutrs The standing 
orders of tlic Government arc tint they should 
be treated evactly m the sune way as the latter 
The consequences have been that they not only 
have all tlic ills of the latter to lluir iccouni 
but do not enjoy manv of the rights ind privi- 
leges winch the latter art allowed An ordinary 
prisoner, if lie knows reading and writing, 
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in the end go outside the ]ad ^ind get the 
work of a munsht of a clerk. But the politicals 
shut up all through within the prison. 
They are all educated men, but most of them 
ha\e to pass their days m making fopes or 
pounding coir. 

The classification of the ordinary convicts 
IS not at all applicable to the political prisoners. 
These should be grouped separately and given 
hettcr treatment. To force and coerce and op- 
press them IS useful to neither party. The illi- 
terate do not suffer at all for want of books and 
papers But it is not the case with political pri- 
soners. And yet the Government has made no 
arrangement is regards the supply of what is a 
necessity to the literate The few books that 
were collected in Port Blair were the property 
of the political prisoners. The Go\crnmenl did 
not spend a single pte over them. 

The political prisoners arc prohifijlM from 
talking tq each other. So if more than one hll 
ill at the same time, they arc not tak^n to fht 
hospital but arc kept locked up m s^par^}^ c-^jls 
There is no arrangement for prop-r 
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society IS nbaohitel) necessnr) , without it no 
monl nmelionfioii is possible 

If the Settlement is continued m 
lilair, the mere fiinncnl difliciilt) would mike it 
impossible to look to the necessities of health 
md h>gieiie the tormer Senior Mcdicil Offi- 
cer Dr Pirnstde ood the present Officer 
Pir Murray lja\e both of them recommended 

tlie ib-mdoning of Port Bhir ^s n peinl settle 
fnent Ai a nntter of het, no useful purpose is 
served b\ I eepiiig up Port Blur, save perliap* 
iniintatnmg t few imnecessirv ind unworth) 
officials 

POLITICAL PRISONLPS 

The politicil prisoners li ive to suffer much 
more than the ordimrj prisonurs The standiuft 
orders of the Goaernment me tint they should 
be treated exactly m the same way astlie latter 
The consequences have been that they not onl) 
have all the ills of the latter to their iccount, 
blit do not enjoa main of the rights and prn' 
eges which tlic latter art alloaved An ordmaO 
prisoner, if i,e Juows reading and writinj. 
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iiay in the end go outside the Jail and get the 
work of a munshi of a clerk. But the politicals 
are shut up all through within the prison. 
They are all educated men, but most of them 
have to pass their days in making fopes or 
pounding coir. 


The classification of the ordinary convicts 
IS not at all applicable to the political prisoners. 
These should be grouped separately and given 
fitter treatment. To force and coerce and op- 
press them IS useful to neither party. The illi- 
rerate do not suffer at all for want of books and 
Papers. But it is not the case with political pri- 
soners. And yet the Government has made no 
arrangement as regards the supply of what is a 
necessity to the literate. The few books that 
Inl Port Blair were the property 

he political prisoners. The Government did 
spend a single pie over them, 
tail Pol't'ral prisoners are prohibited from 
111 at ft, fa" 

host aflTr 'h' 

There * '“'^hed up m separate cells. 
>s no arrangement for proper ventilation 
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the more I was bent upon tearing off her cover- 
ing, the greater was theobbtinacy of my beloved to 
disclose herself. You will perhaps ask me, “Were 
you not afraid of death ?“ Indeed 1 was and it 
was therefore that teirs flooded my eyes, through 
all that sunshine of happiness, when 1 listened to 
the order of hanging. It seemed to me (hat this 
time God was going to take away by force everj- 
thing— my soul and mind and body— w bat I could 
not in any way give up to Him. It was ever my 
lot to harbour in my bosom the ragings of a 
thousand confusing emotions at the same lime. 

I was shaking in fear, my heart was beating fast 
and yet a delight of entire consecration welled 
up into tears. My sorrow-stricken and prostrate 
heart was lamenting, “O Ood of Love and 
Beauty 1 I yearn for the touch and smell and 
sight of thy infinite playthings of this world. 
Do not put out the light (hat yet brightens nij 
earthly home. I shall nol find relief m death, 
for now 15 my tunc of sweet honey-moon. The 
hour IS not yet come when my insatiate desires 
would have found repose in thee and when 
dying would be swtcl with thy Presence trans- 
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fused m my soul And my soul at the same 
lime, full renunciation and ascetism, in a 
yogic equanimity, chanted in an opposite strain, 
“As bubbles of water nse out of water and die 
down in water even so the mind melts away in 
nothingness". It was. as it were, that the same 

house witnessed at the same time a sombre fu- 
neral and a joyous festivity. I do not know if 
anybody else had a similar experience, but thus 
it was with me. 

Life demanded me still and so one day 
I learnt that my death sentence had been com- 
muted to transportation and that I must give up 
hoping for death and piepare myaelf, in return, 
to be buried alive. Then the curtain lifted again 
over a new enactment of life’s double strain o 
pleasure and pain on the stage of the Andamans. 
Those who dwell in pleasure and seek pleasure 
most certainly feel an unbearable pain if a on 
a sudden a crash and catastrophe befalls 
Their whole soul cries out for the happiness that 
no more. But the calamitj that struck us 
down was of our own making. It we our 
selves who opened the way for the evil and in a 
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way welcomed it. A pain that we invited on 
our&elves, however lacerating, could not natu- 
rally overwhelm us. The more we suffered, the 
more it made us smile. The course of true Jove 
IS never indeed smooth. The dangers and diffi- 
culties of the way lend an added rest to the 
venturing spirit. And yet pain is pun and we 
felt the suffering. No doubf, we were frec-linces, 
though without the lance, but we were creatures 
of flesh and blood. 

Our soirows were many. The greatest of 
them was the want of company. The orders 
were strict that we should not talk to e.fch other, 
even though we might be close together and m 
the siine block. What a wail^ we smothered m 
our hearts when we walked together, eat together 
and worked together and yet could not open 
our mouths 1 We could indeed ste.tl glances, 
whisper a half-uttered word now and then, but 
all that served only to increase our siillenng. 
Whenever we were caught uiiivv.vrcs in our un- 
lawful conversation. Uncle KhoyedacI thundered 
out, "you Bengalees, be a bit modest 1” It was 
a task, indedd, always to be “modest" in (his way. 
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We accused the gods and chafed and murmured 
withm, "This is not what we expected. We 
admit that we rushed to the deliverance of our 
country, but is that a sufficient reason that we 
should be ever confronted with the grimaces and 
threats of these whiskered Kabuli duennas ? And 
who the deuce possesses such an infinite fund of 
modesty as to be able to draw upon it intermina- 
bly at a moment’s notice every now and then ?" 
As if we weie no better than the living biggage 
that IS known m Hindu Society as (he divinely 
modest and obedient and devoted consortl Could 
the fates be more perverse^ That was how we first 
experienced the woes and terrors of the Purdah, 
The food difficulty was not so very pain- 
ful in the beginning. But as days wore on, the 
dismal monotony of the same dish every day — 
nee and dnl and Kachu leaf — began Jo (eJl 
upon our nerves. The farther we left behind 
the atmospiiere of the motherland and the 
more we inhaled the air of the Andamans, the 
greater was our repulsion to food and the keener 
our di'scomfort. It was the mere sense of duty 
and the cruel necessity of hunger that made us 
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eat The amount of moderation and control 
that we nchie\ed was a thing certamlj to be 
coveted even b\ the \ogis 

Poor famine «tricken Inrln also might 
have taken a wholesome lesson from ourerample 
It )s Naid that the cow of a Brahmin eats 
verv litle but vields plentifnilv both milk and 
dung We too were something belonging to 
the same category A prisoner eats little, but 
toils quadruple*fold The dailv ration per meal 
IS as follows— Rice 6 or flour for roll 5 oz 
dal 2 oz salt I dram, <il f dnm and vcgeta* 
blcs 8 or No distinction is made here between 
prisoner and prisoner A ravenous giant like 
Kotlas and a grasshopper like me were both 
given the same qmntilv of food 

The ’onlv hopeful feature of the situa 
tion was that one did not require much eating 
in this counlr) A few days communion with 
the air and water of Port Bhir is sufficient to 
uplift you to the supreme stage of dJ^pcpsla 
And whatever hunger and desire arc left, dis 
appear altogether when you know of the 
marvellous banquet that await-* you! So one 
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can easily imagine what a delight it was for i 
to get, after a year or two of the same old 
routine, any variation in the shape o' “ 
some thing else however trifling. ne 
a P,athan warder, Sayad Jabber by name 
while on duty at night, brought ^ 
a dish of meat, t do not know w le 
food prepared by the famous Dnaupa i > 

could have been as savoury as that is ' ^ 

a gusto did I devour it. Another ay . ‘ 

convict named Charlie gave roe to , 

roll smeared with sugar and frcs co 
1 can say quite honestly that even f 
of Burdwan never tasted to mo so sweet After 
the life of suffering and want that r 
Andamans the lot ol the rich ^“""S^ared to 
and surfeited with daily ° 

Sro';^Xd=pn”a......e,oyonhep^= 

Eacnkrogsdoimt^knowtheh.^^^^^^^ 

that a paupt-r i occasion or two to 

lilc-long i Hunucr is the best sauce — 

taste a dainty dish. Hunger 

thaus a simple truth that IS a^ 
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Another thing which poisons life m the 
Andamans ik the want of freedom What a joy 
it was for us, when after a confinement of two 
Nears in that huge pile of bncks, called a prison, 
we found ourselves free one day, outside m the 
Settlement, on the occision of the King's Coro 
nation I 1 drank m with my insatiate eyes, like a 
pissiomte lover, the beautiful vision of a Nature 
dressed in green and displaying her mountain 
trusses 

The jail authorities know very well what n 
for a mm to lose his liberty. It is for this 
reason tint ^ convict has been deprived of frc« 
dom , and again when that freedom is reStoreo 
to him it IS done slowlj, graduallj, step by step 
through a long process of fiery ordeal, making 
him, as it were, pay for each dole. In the begin 
inng the man is shut up day and night in sep^ 
rate confinement Then he is let off in a veranda 
fenced with non railings After that comes a 
larger friedom m the yard and in the workshop 
And iinally v h n the period of imprisonment is 
gone through, oni. is free outside in the scftle- 
ment. Now there arc no walls around, no night* 
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mare of Petty Officers and warders and Sahibs 
at your heels to terrorise you. Yet even then, 
on leave-days and at night, you have to come 
back to be shut up m the barrack and present 
yourself at the roll*calls. 

After a life of two years’ strictly guarded 
Confinement, even that partial freedom in the 
wide bosom of Nature was very sweet to me. 
It was a balm to my soul, so cruelly deprived 
of all ]oy, to be able, on days of leave, to wander 
about as I pleased in the quiet tranquillity of 
the green woodlands. And yet that delight was 
not all delight, poisoned as it was with the 
thought that I must return soon to my daily 
toils and pains. 

Generally a prisoner when he has worked 
outside for five years becomes a Tindal or Petty 
Officer and draws a monthly pay. We had never 
the fortune of enjoying such a large freedom. 
Not only that, even after undergoing imprison- 
ment and compulsory labour for 10 years, wc 
wi.re not promoted to the ** first class " and had 
not the joy of being self supporters on Re. 1 a 
month. The-selKupporters who are let off on 
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ticket of leave can marry, if they like, from 
among the female com icts It is not even illegal 
for them to choose their partners from the free 
population provided the Chief Commissioner 
grants a permit Also the free convicts who 
already have their wives and children at home 
can call them over here and live with them If 
the sudden miracle of our release did not happen 
we would have got perhaps the right of self- 
supporting As a matter of fad, something was 
being arranged to that effect 

Through all this sorrow and suffering and 
oppression and despair the only companions 
we dearly cherished were books No\vada>s, 

I hear third class convicts can send and receive 

tetters three times a year Diit in our time we 
were allowed to write only once i year and it 
was also only once a year that we received news 
of our friends and relatives Labourer convicts 
can get from Ihcir homes cloths, shirls, utensils 
books slates and other articles that arc not very 
costly But we were given books only, if any 
thing else came it was slocked in the godown 
Those of us who had the mv ms at home could 
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gel some 20 or 25 books per yenr. All the books 
were kept in the Central Towei and every Sun- 
day morning one book was given to each for a 
week. In the end, however, we exchanged books 
as often as we liked with the help of the warders 
and managed even to possess more than one 
book at a time. It was a regular festive occasion 
whenever any one of us got a parcel from home. 
And how wc planned and plotted to steal books 
and what a joy it was for us when we succeeded! 

The struggle for life made us pitcea thieves 
in many other ways. We would steal salt, chili, 
• and tamarind from the kitchen and coconut 
from Number Seven. What a delicious chutney 
wc made out of these ingredients t Even half- 
baked bread and mere nee when mixed with 
that thing could taste like heaven's ambrOsia 1 
It became almost a second nature to us to steal 
and eat the tender coconut, aiul drink its milk. 
And of course there was no end to the amount 
of torn rags and coconut oil w c stole in order to 
clean our iron plates and dishes that had the 
nasty Iiabit of alw.'V>s getting rusted. We got over 
the trouble only when we were .allowed monthly 
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pay and could buy brass ulciisils. 

Alter about si\ years we got permission to 
cook our food ourseK-cs. Our kitchen \ias a hut 
with tinned roof, about 5 cubits long and 3 
cubits wide. Cooked rice, <fn/ and refi were 
supplied to us from the prison kitchen. We pre- 
pared only vegetables, egg or fish lhat is e bought 
In the market. So gradually our daily meal cime 
to he after all not a bad thing. We lour of us 
got 12 or. of milk per head from the Sircar. 
That lias used for our nioriiiug and afleniooil 
lea The last two years of our stay we prepared 
even I’tlnc, fue'n. meat and whaliitr else ue 
liked on the Durga I’o)a day and the Christiiiis 
day. Hem Chandra and Open were slai-athsis 
in cookery. So it was they who did the daily cook- 
day. And aaliat siiipnscs they flung on me cacry 
day with their novel and hnheard of prepara- 
tions 1 1 cooked only on Sundays. We formed 
even a vegetable garden roundabout oiir liilchen 
asith chih plants, mint and goiird-ctecper. Our 
time for cooking was between 10 and 12. 

Thtrc IS joy m a picnic, because' it is a no* 
vclt) and a matter of only once on .m ottasion. 
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But only the dumb toilers of our zen 
and we also knew to a certain extent^”^ 
daily to shed water through your eyes 
in lighting the oven, to get halt cooked^'i^ 
in cooking and after that to rub and | 
utensils. Then only we learnt 'that one^ 
do not make a couple but that the «, 
the major portion, the husband is qJx ^ 
tion. Upen used to heave deep sighs anrt i 
" Alas, only the Goswamis are happy 
1 once saw a Goswamiji sitting under 
a beatific and ecstatic pose. One 
man devotee) of his was massaging hi 
oil ; for it was time for the ^master to 
bath. Another was arranging and prepay ^ 
materials for cooking and a third was^^ 
ing with her beautiful lips at the oven a 
busy cooking ; for the master should be 
With the offerings of the devoted. And y^^^^ 
a dozen more had gone out into the 
singing and begging aims, for the mast 
qulrcd gnnja, viaipo (cakes) .and also?,''' 
for the night ”. I do not know what soc, ,^9 
vays about it, but that polygamy is of 
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pay and could buy brass utensils. 

Alter about si\ years «e got permission to 
cook our food ourselves. Our kitchen was a hut 
with tinned root, .about 5 cubits long and 3 
cubits wide. Cooked rice, i/ul and roll were 
supplied to us from the pnson kitchen. ''eP'X' 
par^ only vegetables, egg or fish that « e bought 
m the market. So gradually our daily meal came 
to be alter all not a bad thing. Wc lour ot iis 
got 12 or. ol milk per head from the S.arcar. 
That u as used for our morning and afternoon 
tea The last two years of our stay we prepared 
esOT filM, tucht, meat and whateicr else we . 
hked on the Uurga I'ii)a day and the Christmas 
day Hem Chandra and Open were st ii-artists 
m cookery . So it was they who did the daily cook- 
day. And whal surpnscs they fiung on meciery 
day with their nosel and tmheard ot prepara- 
tions 1 I cooked only on Sundays. Wc formed 
even a vcgetahlc garden roundabout our kitchen 
witli chill plants, mint and goiirdwrreeper. Our 
time lot cooking was between 10 and IJ. 

There joy tn a picnic, bccaijbc it is a no- 
velty and a matter oi only once on an occaMon. 
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ut only the dumb toilers of our zenana know 
And we also knew to a certain extent what it is 
ilaily to shed water through your eyes and nose 
'll I'fihting the oven, to get half cooked yourself 
m cooking and after that to rub and clean the 
ntensils. Then only we learnt that one and one 
do not make a couple but that the wife forms 
the major portion, the husband is only a frac- 
t'on. Upen used to heave deep sighs and lament, 
'Alas, only the Goswaims are happy in Bengal, 
t once saw .i Goswamiji sitting under a tree, in 
® beatific and ecstatic pose. One sevadau ( a wo- 
devotee) of his \vas massaging him with 
; for it was lime for the jmaster to fake his 
bath. Another was arranging and preparing the 


materials for cooking and a third was blow, 
"'g with her beautiful lips at the oven and Uas 
busy conking ; for the master should be ser;ed 
"ith the offerings of the devoted. And yet half 
A dozen more Ind gone out into the vilb^^ 
ringing and begging ahns. for the master 
cjiiircd tiiaipo ( cakes ) anc a so ohgg^ 

(nr the njKhi I do not l-no'v wl'ot sociolcj^ 
M)s abcul It, but that poIyROT)’ ®‘ "bifs;. 
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utility in Port Blair would be readily conceded 
when it IS roniembercd that tJierc after the 
day’s heavy and crushing toll one has to do 
one's own bed, one has to nnssage one's own 
hmb:>. 

And yet our delight tras not small even in 
the midst of such sorrows. For it is a thing that 
belongs to one's ouo s^lf. One may gather it 
as much as one hkes from the inevhiustible 
fund that J'> withm and dnnk of it to one’s 
hearts’ ccmteul. Xol (hit, however, the Inshes of 
sorrow were an lUiisioii to us. Even the Maja 
of Vedanta did not alwajs explain them away, 
so often had thej ^ solemn ring of reality about 
them. But a tree requires for its grow’th not only 
the touch of the gentle spring, but the rude 
shock of storm and ram and the scalding of the 
summer lient. Man remains ftail and weak and 
ill de\cloped if he has an easy and c\en life. 
The himmer of God that builds up a soul in 
divine strength and might is one of the supteme 
realities. 

THE END. 
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